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PREFACE 



TO THB 



TWENTY-THIRD EDITION. 



It is now more than sixty years since " The Protest- 
ant Dissenters* Catechism" was first published. Neither 
its venerable author nor his friends used any of those 
indirect means of notifying and recommending it, which, 
in modem times, are too often employed ; but to which 
a conscientious and humble mind cannot but feel an in- 
superable repugnance. Mr. Palmer knew that such a 
work was much needed ; that, from the want of being 
early and faithfully instructed in the principles, which, 
he was convinced, were of high importance to the 
maintaining of scriptural religion, many of the young 
members of Non-conformist families were drawn aside, to 
become the supporters of ecclesiastical systems which 
have no foundation in the ^records or the spirit of Apos- 
tolical Christianity ; and, in many instances, to lay aside 
all serious religion, and to become empty formalists or 
mere worldlings. Not that he confined vital piety to his 
own party : not that he doubted, in any degree, the sin- 
cere and fervent religion of great and happily increasing 
numbers in the Bstablished Communion. From such a 
disposition he was very far. His whole life and his 
friendly connexions eihibited the reverse; but he was 
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IV PREFACE, 

deeply apprehensive that many persons have indulged 
themselves, either in a very culpahle ignorance, or in an 
awful hahit of tampering with conscience and resisting 
the light of truth. No real Christian will deny that a 
submission of the heart and practice to the authority of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, as the Teacher and Lawgiver of 
his Church, is an indispensable part of the believer's 
character. We cannot, therefore, excuse ourselves from 
the diligent inquiry, with prayer and constant self-appli- 
cation, what are the intimations which our Lord has 
given of his will? To aid in that inquiry was the 
design of this work. Its plan, therefore, could not but 
be historical and argumentative^ in that field of discus- 
sion to which it referred. ' To expect in it an invasion 
of the province of doctrinal and practical catechisms, 
would be evidently unreasonable and absurd : yet, on 
account of the absence of this character, it was abused 
by the late Bishop ftorsley, with equal virulence of in- 
vective and violation of controversial equity.' Mr. Burke 
also once referred to it, in a way congenial with the 
principles and objects which he was supporting, in one of 
his parliamentary speeches against a proposed repeal of 
the Corporation and Test Laws ; but, in so doing, that 
eminent man shewed, that, with all his genius and elo- 
quence, he needed to be taught " the first principles of . 
the oracles of God." 

If we be disciples of Christ, in truth and' sincerity, it 
follows, as an irresistible consequence, that we must be 
resolved "to observe all things, whatsoever he hath 
commanded*." Such a state of mind includes an habi- 
tual desire to know what Christ has commanded; what 
observances have the sanction of his authority, that we 

*Matt. xzviii. 20. 
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may consdentiously perform them ; and .what are tbe ojOT- 
spring of human invention and intrusion, that we may a9. 
conscientiously reject them. The very .terms of owT; 
JUord's injunctioni just (][uoted9 evidently refer to institu-. 
tions, modes of worship, and regulations for the.procee^lr 
ings of his people with respect to sacred, asspcii^tion* 
Such, for example, are the following :^~the declaration 
of Jesus, that, under the dispensation which he. qame to 
set up, there should he no places for worship possessed 
of exclusive sanctity or authority, but that sincere and 
spiritual worship would be acceptable to God, and con-* 
aonant to the designs of the gospel, in. whatever place it 
might be offered*: — that Christians must form societies 
for mutual direction, encouragement, and admonition, in 
the path of religious and moral obedience ; that those 
societies are churches ; that no external authority ca^ 
nghtfully interfere with their social acts and arrange- 
ments ; and that they are competent, and are, by their 
Lord's authority, obliged to transact their a£^s among 
themselvesf : that they are to commemorate the great 
fact of his death, as the central point of the Christian re- 
ligion, a sacrifice for the sins qS mankind, and the i^e*- 
cessary cause of restoration to the divine life in the soul^ 
and of its preservation and flourishing:^; that the religion 
which he came to set up,, and to render universal in the. 
world, and permanent throughout all time, is not derived 
from the authority of the civil magistrate, nor is to be 
supported by secular and coercive means^ but must ma]ie 
its way as* ** the truth," resting on its own evidences, and 
efficacious by the spirit of its Divine Author §; that» to 
his chosen messengers, whom he miraculously qualified 
* I I .... I I ■ , — — 

* John iv. 21—24. % Matt. xxvi. 26—28. 

fMatt. iviii. 12—20. § John xviU. 36, 37. 
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send commissioned, equal regard would be due, in their 
delivery of dbctrines and commandments, as to himself*: 
and that the office and authority of those inspired mes- 
senfgers (considered apart from their missionary work as 
preachers) were personal, and incapable of being trans* 
mitted to any successors f. Upon this ground of peculiar 
and intransmissible divine right, we believe that those 
apostles did communicate in their writings, which we 
possess, abundantly sufficient information upon the char* 
acter, the form, the officers, the observances, and ther 
discipline of Christian churches. 

In the New Testament, therefore, we have the reposi- 
tory of principles, rules, and examples, full and complete, 
for all the purposes contemplated by Divine Wisdom, 
in relation to ecclesiastical constitutions and arrange- 
ments. Can it then appear to any upright mind a mat* 
ter of indifference, or submitted to our option, whether 
the authority and will of Christ shall be regarded or ne- 
glected, obeyed or contemned ? Are any of us at liberty 
to act as may please us in this respect ? Are we inno« 
cent, if we prefer any side, in relation to church ques- 
tions, which may most suit bur convenience, — which may 
be the most easy, the most in favour with the world, Ae 
least requiring us to ** take up the cross, and deny our- 
selves, and follow" the Saviour "whithersoever he goeth," 
that is, in all the paths of dutiful obedience? Can we 

• John, XV. 26, 27 ; xvi. 13 ; xx. 21—23. 

t Acts i. 8. 22 ; 1 Cor. ix. 1 ; 2 Cor. xii. 12. On the ab- 
surdity and historical falsity of the claim to apottoUcal meeemon, 
the reader may obtain satisfactory evidenoe in Mr. Lindsay Alex- 
ander's Anglo- CathoHciam not Apostolical, pp. 195 — 239 ; and in 
many other works, of both former and recent days, especiaUy since 
the modern incursions of scarcely disguised Popery under the 
usurped liame of Catholicism. 
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put off, or by any means escape, our amenableness to our 
Master and Lord ? Has he spoken in vain when he 
said, ^'He that hath my commandments and keepeth 
them, he it is that loveth me. In vain do ye worship moi 
teaching for doctrines the commandments of men?" 

To assist a conscientious inquirer in this great duty, 
was the original desigpi of Mr, Palmer's ProteHant 
JHssentert* Caieehisnu It contains both the history 
and the principles of the English Non-oonformists ; and 
it seeks not to stifle investigationy or to diffuse prejudice, 
but refers the serious mind to the careful study of the 
Holy Scriptures, in order to acquire an enlightened 
conscience, and faithfully to conform to ^'the mind of 
Christ," 

Twenty-two editions of this compendious work have 
been taken up by the public, besides an unknown num- 
ber of unauthorized republications or imitations of it* 
The present edition is undertaken by one of the author's 
sons, Mr. Greorge Palmer, of Hackney, who reveres the 
memory and honours the principles of his beloved father. 
It is published at so low a price that no profit is antici- 
pated; but, should any be realised, it will be devoted to 
some charitable object. 

Some additions are made to the notes* and the Appen- 
dix, partly original, and partly derived from editions 
published by the late Dr. William Newman and the 
Rev. George Pritchard. 

HOMERTON, }• P« S, 

December, 1843. 



* The notes of the present Editor are distinguished by the 
letters Ed. ; and these, as well as those of the former Editors, are 
placed at the bottom of the page. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



From the title of this work, some have supposed that 
it is the chief, if not the only Catechism, in use among 
the Dissenters. And thej have been charged with in- 
troducing it into Sunday Schools, in order to draw 
off the children of the poor from the Eatabliahed Church, 
It is therefore thought necessary to inform the public 
that both these are malicious misrepresentations. Be- 
sides the Assembly's Catechism, there are several 
others on the grand principles of Christianity, which 
are in constant use among Dissenters of different deno- 
minations. As to this, the fact is, that it has never 
been used in the Sunday Schools which are under the 
direction of the Author himself, nor, as he beUeves, in 
any other; but the children are instructed only in the 
common principles of religion, particularly as contained 
in the Scripture Catechism, and in Dr. Watts's. 

Feb. 6, 1812. 
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TO 



THE ELEVENTH EDITION. 



The great encouragement this work has met with seems 
to render the original preface respecting the importance of 
the design now superfluous. As, however, some objections 
hare been made to the work itself, and reflections cast 
upon the author, by some moderate and pious Churchmen, 
whom he highly esteems; and as even some Dissenters 
themselves have on the same ground expressed their dis • 
Approbation, the following defence is still retained, (first 
printed as a postscript to the Eighth Edition). It has 
been argued, — ^^The difi^erence between Conformists and 
Dissenters is comparatively of trifling importance, and 
Such a work as this tends to widen the breach which good 
men would rather wish to heal." 

Answer: The controversy is not with Men but Things^ 
and, some of them, things which the wisest and best in the 
Chutch* will not defend, but have no power to alter. If 

* '* If (sayb Dr. John Edwards) we would bnt open our eyes, we 
should see that we are beholden to the Dissenters for the contmn- 
ance of a great part of our theological principles ; for if the High 
Churchmen had had no checks, they would have brought ii^ 
Popery before this time, by their over- valuing pomp and ceremony 
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there be no material difference between iis, we have no jast 
reaMmB for our Dissent, and we ought to conform ; for Non- 
conformity, if not a good cause, is a yery bud one. But, if we 
hate such reasons, where is the uncharitableness of prQ» 
dueing them 1 If they are not solid, we wish to have them 
confuted. Worldly emoluments, popularity, and a laiger 
sphere of usefulness^ we feel to be strong arguments in 
favour of Conformity, to which nothing but conscience 
would prevent our yielding. 

Some things to which we object are, indeed, inthemtelve* 
** trifles." We, however, are not the persons who magnify 
their importance, but they thAt make them essential to com- 
nnmion. Others, we deem of great moment, and think our-^ 
selves bound to oppose with zeaL' This, however, we may 
do, c<MDsi6tently with the most enlaiged charity to the per- 
sons of those who are differently minded. B)it were tl^e 
matters in debate of far less moment than they are,'Sinee^ 
an entire ^* assent and consent to all and every thing" i3> 
the condition of ministeiial conformity, our objections would, 
renlain in full force, so long as we read, — Whatsoever is 
not of faith is sin : and He that doubteth is condemned if he 
eat: for a conscientious man can no more declare a false- 
hood about the smallest trifle, than about things of the- 
highest moment. 

Dr. Stuboss, in his Letters to the Bishop of London^ has 
animadverted on a few passages in this Catechism, and has- 
advanced some plausible things in favour of conformity,* 
with great politeness and candour. But a solid answer was 
given by Dr. Todjlhin to that publication. 



in divine worship. So that, if there had been no Dissenters, the 
Church of England had been long since rained." Edwards* s 
Preacher, vol. 2, p. 183.— 1705. 
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The late Bishop Hobslbt, in hhBetfiew ofihe Distmien^ 
CasCy is pleased to notice this Catechismy saying that it 
inculcates ^'no one principle of the Christian religion, or 
of any religion nnder the sun," and insinuating that it is 
calculated to instil into the minds of onr youth a spirit of 
sedition and rebellion. It is SDfi&dent, here, to refer the 
Reader to the Work itself, which he wQl find strongly 
inculcates, (among other principles of Christianity), Peace** 
ableness, Charity, Loyalty to the Kino, Subjection to 
Governors, and Obedience to the Laws. See particularly 
Part IL Qq. 2, 15, 126 ; Aa. 6, 6. 

A professed answer to this Catechism was writtm by one 
Dr. Haddon Smith. But no one acquaiated with the sab-* 
ject could think it deserving any notice* Some remarks, 
however, were made upon it in the ProUHant DisBentert? 
Magazine^ Vol. iii. p. 113. — ^1796. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE NONCONFORMISTS. 



Q. I. How many Religions are there in the world? 

"" A. Four ; the Pagan, (or Heathen), the Jewish, the 

Mahometan, and the Christian. 

Besides these, multitudes in all parts of Europe are Deists, who 
have not, as such, any form of religion or public worship. They 
profess to believe in God, and many of them in a future state, 
as the dictates of reason, but deny all revelation. 

Q. 2. JFho are generally comprehended under the 
name of Christians ? 

A. All who profess to receive the religion of Jesus 
Christ as divine. 

Q. S. What is the grand division which has taken 
place among Christians ? 

A. Christians (in the Western part of Europe) are 
divided into Papists and Protestants.^ 

In the Eastern part there is a Third denomination, viz. those 
of the Greek Churchf which, in many respects, particularly in its 
ceremonies, resembles that of Rome. 

Q. 4. Who are called Papists ? 

A. Those who are in communion with the Church of 
Rome, often called Roman Catholics, hut more properly 
Papists, because of their suhjection to the Pope*, whom 
the greater part of them receive and honour as Christ's 
vicar and universal hishop. 

* In Latin Papa^ a name at first given to all bishops, but after, 
wards appropriated to" the Bishop of Rome, when he usurped the 
office of universal bishop. 

B 



2 A BRIEF HISTORY 

Q. 5. Who are meant by the term Protestants ? 

A. This name was given to those who first publicly 
protested against the errors of Popery ; viz. at Spire in 
Germany, 1529; and from them it has heen, to this 
day, applied to those Christians in general (in the West) 
who are not Papists. 

Q. 6. Are the Protestants in England united in their 
faith and manner of worihip ? 

A. No ; they are divided into Conformists and Non- 
conformists ; or, as they are commonly called, Church- 
men and Dissenters. 

Q. 7. Who are called Conformists, or Churchmen ? 

A. Those who conform to that mode of worship, and 
form of Church-government^ which are established and 
supported in England by the state. 

Q. 8. Who are intended by the term Dissenters ? 

A. Those Protestants in general who do not confonH 
to the Established Church, but meet for divine worship 
in places of their own ; more especially those of the 
three following denominations : — Freebyteriangy Indt" 
pendents^ and Baptists*, 

* So commonly called ^ for brevity' sake ; but more justly Anti' 
ptedobaptists, — Another considerable body of Dissenters (thooih 
not generally induded in that term) are distinguished by the 
name of Quakers, who first appeared about the year 1650. 

Q. 9. How long have there been Dissenters in Eng- 
land ? 

A. In a just sense (a) of the word, tJiere were Dis- 
senters in England long before the Reformation took 
place here* 

Q. 10. What do you mean by the Reformation ? 

A. The renouncing of Popery, which for many ages 
was the established religion of this country, and of 
almost all Europe. 

Q* 11 • What were they called who dissented yrom 

the Church of England before she renounced Popery ? 

A. Lollards, (a term of reproach equivalent to that 



(fl) See Part 11., Qq. 1—6. 



OF THE NONCONFORMISTS. 3 

of FaHatics*)^ and Wiekliffiteiy on account of their 
embracing the doctrines of Wieklifief, who was the first 
person^ of any eminence, in England, who esLposed the 
doctrines of Popery. 

*■ See a fiill inquiry into the etymology of it in Maelean*i 
TVawIathn iff Mo»heim*$ Ecel. Hi§L vol. i. p. 744. 

t He was bom at Wicklife, near Richmond in Yarkskire, 
about 1324, and studied at Q^e€n*$ (afterwards at Merton) Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he was some time Divinity-Professor. He 
maintained most of those points by whieh the Pnritofu were after- 
wards distinguished. He wrote several tracts against the principal 
doctrines of Popery, and was the first who translated the whole 
Bible into Engl£sh %. Such were his courage and zeal, that he sent 
a confession of his fiuth to the Pope, and declared himself willing 
to defend it at Rome, He was many years minister at JUUter" 
worth in Leicestershiref where, notwithstanding the danger to 
which his zeal exposed him, he quietly ended his &js, A. D. 1384. 

t Gilpin*$ lives, pp. 36—38. 

Q* 12. When was the Beformation in England pub- 
licly begun ? 

A. In the reign of King Henry VIII., 1534, when 
he quarrelled wi& the Pope, and denied his supremacy 
in the Church of England, on account of his refusing 
to authorLse the divorce of the Queen. 

Q. 13. Wa$ the Church so reformed in this reign as 
to satisfy aU persons of Protestant principles ? 

A. No : for notwithstanding Henrys quarrel with 
the Pope, he passed an act fbr establishing some of 
the grossest errors of Popery, which made it death to 
write or speak against them : in consequence of which 
several Protestants were burnt. 

Q. 14. How did the Reformation proceed in the 
next reign ? 

' A. Edward VI., who succeeded Henry, was an ex- 
cellent and pious prince, and though he was very young, 
the Reformation was greatly promoted by him. Arch- 
bishop Cranmer was eminently instrumental herein, parti- 
cularly in correcting and reprinting the English Bible (a), 

and causing it to be read in the churches. 

I — ■■ ■ ' ■ II ■ I . ■' ' 

(a) A very good account is given of this and other translations 
and editions of the English Bible, in No. 132 of the publications of 
The Religious Tract Society,— ^d'. 

B 2 



4 A BRIEF HISTORY 

Q. 15. Was any thing retained in the Church in this 
reign, to which any persons re/used to conform ? 

A. Yes : many popish ceremonies and habits, which 
many persons, and some Bishops, declared against and 
scrupled to use, particularly Bishop Hooper, who, refus- 
ing to be consecrated in the popish habits, was impri-^ 
soned and his life endangered. 

Q. 16. How long did Edward reign ? 

A. He died in the seventh year of his reign, (which 
was the sixteenth of his age), and was succeeded by 
Queen Mary^ in the year 1553. 

Q. 17. Did she do any thing towards perfecting the 
Reformation ? 

A. No ; but much to hinder it : and in a great mea- 
sure undid what had been done in the preceding reigns, 
by restoring popish doctrines, ceremonies, and worship. 

Q. 18. What was the state of things among those 
that dissented from the Church in her reign ? 

A. The number of them was much increased; but 
they were refused liberty of conscience, and persecuted 
with great severity. Great numbers fled beyond the 
seas, particularly into Germany, where the Reformation 
flourished. Many of those who remained at home were 
burnt*, among whom were several Bishops. On this 
account she was called " The bloody Queen Mary** 

* Archbishop Cranmer, Bishops Latimery Bidley, Farrar, 
Hooper: Dr. Taylor; Messrs. Rogers t Bradford, Philpoi, Sfc, 
The whole number burnt in this reign was (as Burnet moderately 
reckons them) 284. But Grindal, who lived at the same time, 
says there were 800. Besides these, 60 died in prisons. Bumefe 
Hist. Ref. Book III. A.D. 1558. 

. Q. 19. What Bishops were the most active in exe* 
cuting Mary's bloody edicts ? 

A. Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, and Bonner, 
Bishop of London; who delighted in seeing the most 
horrid cruelties practised, and the latter of whom, in 
many instances, executed them himself. 

Q. 20. Who succeeded Queen Mary ? 
A. Her sister. Queen Elizabeth, in the year 1558; 
who, though she was on the whole inclined to carry on 
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the Reformation, was too much afraid of offending the 
Papists^ was herself very fond of popish pageantry, 
cerexnonies, habits, and church ornaments, and ex- 
tremely ambitious of supporting and extending her 
authority in church affairs. 

Q. 21. What relief did the Protestants find in her 
reign? 

A. Though they had high expectations from her, (so 
that those of them who had transported themselves 
abroad in Man/s reign, returned home when she came 
to the crown), they found the terms of conformity so 
narrow, that many could not in conscience comply with 
them. 

Particularly the famous Coverdale, and Fox the martyrolog^st, 
who had sach enlarged views of religious liberty, that he refus- 
ed subscribing any tibong but the Bible. There were at this time 
8y000 parishes out of 10,000 without preaching ministers. 

Q. 22. What distinction took place in this reign 
among the Protestants ? 

A. Some of them were called by their enemies Pu- 
ritanSf as a term of reproach, on account of their at- 
tempting a purer form of worship and discipline than 
had yet been established. Whereas the rest were satis- 
fied with the Common Prayer Book, as it was altered 
in the time of King Edward VI« 

The foundation of this difference was laid during their state of 
exile at Franifort, in the former reign, where some of them were 
for confining themselves to the use of the forms, as they had been 
established at home, and others were for improving their liberty 
to the utmost, in reforming whatever they thought exceptionable. 

Q. 23. What methods did the Puritaiis use to ac' 
complish their ends? 

A. Finding no prospect of a further reformation 
from the legislature, some of the leading persons among 
them resolved to attempt it in a more private way. For 
this purpose they erected a presbytery at Wandsworth*, 
Nov. 20, 1572, taking care to keep their proceedings as 
secret as possible. This was the first Presbyterian 
church in England, 

* A village about six miles from London^ on the banks of the 
Thames. 
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4 Q. 24. Did all those who were called Puritans se* 
parate^^iom the Established Church ? 

A. No; there were some who complied with the 
terms of conformity, rigid as they were, in hope of the 
removal of their grievances, at least hy the Queen's suc- 
cessor. 

Q. 25. H(yw were the Turitaivs treated in Queen 
Elizabeth's reiffn ? 

A. They were treated with great severity; particu* 
larly the Brownists*^ for opposing the hierarchy, partly 
through the Queen's desire to please the Papists, and 
partly through the imposing and cruel disposition of 
some of the Bishopsf . An act was passed which sub- 
jected those that did not conform to the ceremonies of 
the Church, to banishment, and in case of refusal or 
return, to death. — ^In this reign the Hiffh CommUsion 
Court was instituted, which might truly be called the 
English Inquisition. The court of Star Chamber also 
constantly sat in this reign, and was to the last degree 
severe in its censures and punishments. 

* The followers of one Robert Browfif who was educated hi 
Corpus Chriiti College , Cambridge, and was a preacher in the dio- 
cese of Norwich, He wrote very vehemently, and went about the 
conntry preaching against the discipline and ceremonies of the 
Chnrch. His prhiciples were in the main the same with those 
who were afterwards called Independents, excepting that he waa 
more uncharitable towards persons of different sentiments. 

t Archbishops Parker ^ WhUgifi, Bancroft, Bishop Aglmer, {ftf. 

Q. 26. What was the effect of these hardships which 
the Puritans suffered? 

A. They served to determine them to separate from 
the Established Church, and thus increased their number. 

Q. 27. Was the Church any farther reformed by 
King James I. ? 

A. No ; though he had been bred a Presbyterian in 
Scotland^ and though a petition for a further reforma- 
tion was presented, signed by a thousand ministers, the 
terms of conformity were rendered harder than ever, by 
the book of Canons, established by Parliament, A. D. 
1603, which remain to this day. 

Q. 28. What proclamation did James issue which 
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gave the Puritans and other good men remarkable dii* 
gust? 

A. A proclamation for the encouragement of diver- 
sions on the Lord's Day, commonly called the Book of 
Sports* 

Q. 29. How were the Puritans treated in James's 
reign? 

A. Both those that were out of the Church, and 
those that were in it, were persecuted by the Bishops 
with great violence. Several hundreds of the most 
conscientious ministers were silenced, imprisoned, and 
excommunicated ; and many of them fled from the per- 
secution into Holland, and afterwards into the wilds of 
America. 

The first who settled in Holland, were the followers of Mr. 
Itobertson, who is considered as the father of the Independents. 
He fled thither m the last reign, with other Broumists, and foond- 
ed a church at Leyden, on t£e congregational plan. Mr. Henry 
Jacobs there imbibed his sentiments on chorch-govemment, and 
when he returned to England founded the first Independent churehf 
in the year 1616. 

Q. 30. What success had they in this hazardous ad' 
venture ? 

A. Though they met with great difficulties at first, 
yet their numbers increasing, by reason of persecution 
at home, they laid the foundation of a noble settlement, 
which proved an asylum for oppressed Nonconformists, 
and is now become a distinct and very flourishing empire. 

Q. 31. Did the Puritans meet with any favour from 
Charles I. * ? 

x\. No ; but, on the contrary, they were persecuted 
by him, while Papists were encouraged through the 
influence of his Queen, (who was a bigoted Papist), and 
several of the Bishops, particularly Archbishop Laud^ 
who was strongly attached to Popish ceremoniesf . — In 
this reign the English Liturgy and Episcopal Govern- 
ment were introduced into Scotland* 

* He came to l^e crown A. D. 1625. 

f See the curious account of his consecrating Katharine Cree- 
Vkurehf in NeaVs Hist, or Bennet*s Mem. He made some altera- 
tions in the Liturgy, in favour of Popery ; licensed Popish books ; 
and suppressed Protestant ones, viz. Bishop JeweVs Works and 

"Fox's Martyrology. 
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Q. 32. What was the religioua character of this 
prince ? 

A. Much as his virtues have been extolled by his 
friends, it is certain be was notorious for his dissimula- 
tion, and he encouraged profaneness, by suppressing 
afternoon sermons, and republishing the Book of Sports, 
which he enjoined all the Clergy to read in their 
churches ; for refusing which, many were turned out of 
their livings, and excommunicated. 

" Q. 33. Hae he not been charged with aiming at ar* 
bitrary government ? 

A. Yes, and justly ; for he, in various instances, vio- 
lated the fundamental principles of parliament, and ex* 
ercised an illegal power in civil and ecclesiastical affairs* 

Q. 34. What was the consequence of his arbitrary 
proceedings ? 

A. They occasioned a civil war among his subjects, 
a great part of whom joined his parliament, in defending 
their civil and religious liberties, against those that ad- 
hered to the King, in attempting to enslave the nation. 

Q. 35. How did the civil war end ? 

A. The parliament proved victorious, and made the 
King their prisoner. At length, the charge of high 
treason being exhibited against him, he was condemned 
by the House of Commons, (then reduced to a small 
number, and acting under the influence of the army), 
to lose his head ; which death he suffered, Jan. 30, 1649. 

Q. 36. Are not the Freshyienaxisjtistly charged tinth 
the murder of the King ? 

A. His death is very unjustly charged upon any reli- 
gious party as such, especially the Presbyterians^ since 
it is well known there was but one of them in the House 
of Commons when the civil war began, and thaifftg" 
seven of their ministers in London^ and many in the coun-» 
try, (as well as some Independents), remonstrated against 
the design of the army to take away his life. 

Any- impartial person will be oonvinoed how unjustly the Dis- 
senters are so commonly reflected upon as Regieidei, (espedallj 
in the 30th of January Sermons), who observes in what mannev 
their own historian, Mr. Neal, speaks of this affair, vol. ii. p* 
360, 4to. 
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Q. 37. What was most remarkable after the death of 
Charles ? 

A. The constitution was dissolved, and the monarchy 
changed into a commonwealth : Preshyterianism took 
place of Episcopacy in the Church of England, and the 
penal laws against Dissenters were aholished. 

Q. 38. JFhen the Preshyterians got into power, were 
not they as great enemies to liberty of conscience as the 
Episcopalians had been ? 

A. It cannot be denied that they were zealous to es- 
tablish the divine right of Presbytery, too severe upon 
the Episcopal Clergy*, and enemies to the toleration of 
all other parties of Christians, particularly the Baptistsf, 
who about this time began to flourish in England, 

* Dr. Walker^s attempt to recover an account of the sufferings 
of the C/er^y, contains, however, many false assertions and virulent 
reflections on this head, which the reader will find satisfactorily and 
candidly answered in NeaVs Hist. Purit., vol. ii. p. 17, &c. 

t The first Baptist Church in London^ Mr. Neal says, was 
founded A. D. 1640, of which Mr. Henry Jesse was pastor. But 
Mr. Ivimey, in his History of the English Baptists, fixes a much 
earlier date. 

Q. 39. Does not this prove that the seal of Dis- 
senters ybr liberty is only for their own, and that they 
have no objection to arbitrary power when they ean yet 
it into their own hands ? 

A. No, by no means ; for the principles of religious 
liberty being now more thoroughly understood by all 
their different denominations, the present body of Dis- 
senters as severely condemn the intolerance of the 
Presbyterians in Charles's time as of the high-flying 
Churchmen. They are now friends to universal liberty 
in religion, and no denomination among them wishes to 
have its own way of worship established as the national 
religion. 

Q. 40. Haw long did the Commonwealth continue ? 
^ A. Little more than four years ; when Oliver Crom^ 
well, who was general of the army, dissolved the par- 
liament, and called a new one ; which very soon resign- 
ing the government, Oliver took it into his own hands, 
and was installed Lord Protector, Dec. 16, 1653. 

B 3 
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Q. 41. What UHts the $tate of Reliffion under Olirer's 
Protectorship ? 

A. His principles were favourable to religious liber- 
ty, and he declared for a general Toleration of Protest- 
ants*. Though he allowed the PreBbyterian form of 
church government, he disarmed it of its coercive pow-> 
er, greaUy encouraged the Independents, and protected 
other parties. And though, for certain political reasons, 
he unjustly refused a legal Toleration to the JEpisco* 
palians, their assemblies were connived at, and several 
of their ministers allowed the exercise of their office^ 
without the fetters of oaths or subscriptions. \^ 

* In the articles relating to Region, in the year 1653, the Chris-* 
tian Religion, as containeid m the ScripiureSj was held forth and 
recommended as the public profession of these nations. NeaVs 
Hist. vol. ii. p. 427. And when the assembly were for limiting 
the Toleration to those that believed the fimdamefUals, (which 
they appointed a committee to draw np), Oliver declared against 
them, saying, '* All men should be left to the liberty of their own 
coilsciences, and that the Magistrate could not interfere without 
enniaring himself fai the guilt of persecution." Ibid, 446. 

Q. 42. Who succeeded Oliver in the government of 
these kingdoms ? 

A. His son Richards but he resigned the Protector- 
ship in eight months> and returned to a private life. 
After an interval of great confusion, Charles II,y the 
son of Charles J., (having been several years in exile), 
was restored, chiefly through the influence of the Pres* 
byterianSi who had all along opposed CromwelVs arbi- 
trary measures, and were friends to the English limited 
monarchy, as the Dissenters in general still are. 

Some late reflections upon them, as having changed their po- 
litical principles, are false and scandalous, adapted and designed 
to render them odious to Government. 

Q. 43. What was the character of this Prince f 
A. He was a remarkably licentious man, and his 
restoration was attended with a deluge of wickedness and 
debauchery, which spread itself from the court through 
the kingdom, and corrupted the manners of the Clergy. 

Q. 44. How did Charles requite the Presbyterians 
for their seal in his cause ? 
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A. Though he made them fair promises, and appointed 
ten of them his chaphuns in ordinary, he quickly re- 
stored the Liturgy, and reinstated the old sequestered 
Clergy, (even those ejected for immoralities), hy which 
means some hundreds of the Preshyterian Clergy were 
dispossessed at once* And though the King flattered 
them with the hope of a comprehension with the Epis- 
copalians, and they held a conference at the Savoy with 
that view, they soon found themselves deceived. The 
Bishops would make no alteration in the Liturgy in 
their favour, hut there was evidently a contrivance to 
keep them out of the Church ; in which all things were 
soon restored to the old standard. Men of High Church 
principles were preferred to bishoprics, the terms of con- 
formity were rendered harder than ever, and those that 
refused to comply with them were rigorously treated. 

Q. 45. What was the first act of Parliament in thu 
reign injurious to the Dissenters ? 

A. The Corporation Act; which incapacitated all per- 
sons from bearing office in any Corporation who had not 
received the Lord s Supper, according to the rites of the 
Church of England^ within a year before his election ; as 
well as taken the oaths of allegiance and supremacy (a). 

Q. 46. Which was the most remarkable act in Charles 
n.*8 reign, relating to religion ? 

A. An act which took place on Bartholomew-day, 
(Aug. 24), 1662, called the Act of Uni/ormitgf which re- 
quired all ministers who would continue in ihe Church, 
or be admitted to livings, to use the same form of wor- 
ship, to subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles, and declare 
their assent and consent, to a new edition of the Com- 
mon Prayer Book, though many of them could have no 
opportunity of seeing it within the time. 

Q. 47. What was the effect of this act ? 

A. It obliged above two thousand worthy conscien- 
tious ministers (many of whom had had Episcopal or- 
dination) to leave the Established Church, and take 
their lot among the Dissenters, who hereby received so 
large an addition, that they may be considered as the 



(a) This act is now repealed, see Appendix, p; 69. 
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fathers of the Dissenting interest (a). The name of 
Puritans was now changed to that of Nonconformists* 

Q. 48. Were these ministers to be commended who 
thus threw themselves out of their livings ? 

A. It was doubtless a glorious stand which they made 
in favour of Christian liberty, which did great honour to 
the Protestant faith, and tended more than a thousand 
other arguments to convince a licentious, atheistical age 
of the reality of religion, and the regard that is due to 
the rights of conscience; for nothing but conscience 
could be supposed to influence them in thus sacrificing 
their worldly interest, which many of them did without 
any visible means of subsistence. 

Q. 49. Had they liberty to worship God according 
to their consciences after they left the Church ? 

A. No ; they petitioned for a Toleration three days 
after the Act of Uniformity took place, but in vain * ; 
and soon after, A.D. 1664, the Conventicle Act passed, 
by which any person above sixteen years of age, present 
at any meeting for any religious exercise, not according 
to the Church of England, where there were five or 
more persons besides the household, was for the first 
offence to suffer three months' imprisonment, or pay 5/. ; 
for the second, six months, or 10/. ; and for the third, 
to be banished for seven years, or pay 100/. ; and in 
case of return or escape, to suffer death without benefit 
of clergy. 

* Lord Clarendon and Archbishop Sheldon opposed their being 
tolerated with pecaliar warmth, and prevailed with the council. 
See an account of their lives and sufferings in the Nonconformist's 
Memorial. 

Q. 50. Was any other act passed to harass the 
Nonconformists ? 

A. Yes : the year following (1665) the Oxford Act^ 

or Five-mile Act passed, which restrained all Dissenting 

muiisters (on the penalty of 40/.) who would not take 

a most unreasonable oathf therein specified, from com- 

f The oath was not merely " that it is not lawful, on any pre- 

(a) See Job Orton's statement in the Congregational Magazine^ 
Jane, 1823. 
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ing within five miles of any city, town*corporate, or 
borough, or any place where they had exercised their 
ministry ; and from teaching any school. 

tence whatsoeyer, to take up arms against the King, &c.** (which 
few of them would have refused taking), bat it had this addition : 
^* I swear that I will not at any time endeavour any alteration of 
government either in church or state." 

N. B. This act was passed when the plague raged in London to 
such a degree as to carry off 9,000 or 10,000 in a week ; which oc- 
casioned most of the Established Clergy to desert their parishes, 
though tiie people had then most need of their help, and were best 
disposed to receive it. Some of the ejected ministers, moved with 
compassion for the souls of men, in this deplorable situation, had 
ventured to preach in these deserted pulpits, but this gave umbrage 
to those in power, and was a motive to the passing of this scan- 
dalous act (a). 

Q. 51. What was the disposition of the Bishops to- 
wards the Dissenters in this reign ? 

A. They were for the most part very diligent in 
persecuting them, and greatly encouraged informers ; 
particularly Archbishop Sheldon^ who sent orders to all 
the Bishops of his province to return the names of all 
ejected Nonconformist ministers, with their places of 
abode and manner of life, with a view to enforce the 
laws more strictly against them. 

Q. 52. Did not the King discover an inclination to 
grant a Toleration ? 

A. Yes; after the banishment of Lord Clarendon, 
(who was one of the bitterest enemies the Dissenters 
had), the King moved, in his speech to the parliament, 
for a general toleration, and a project was entertained 
for a comprehension; but the Bishops opposed these 
motions, and the parliament petitioned for the execution 
of the penal laws ; so that the persecution was renewed, 
and the Conventicle Act (which had expired) was re« 
vived, with two extraordinary clauses added to it, which 
empowered any justices, constables, &c. to break open 
any places where they should be informed of a conven- 
ticle, and inflicted a penalty of 5^. on any justice that 
refused to execute this act. 

(a) This Act, and the Conventicle Act, were repealed in 1812, 
by the new Toleration Act. 
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Q. 53. JF^t was the design and the efect of the 
Test Act, which passed in this reign ? 

A. The Test Act required all persong, taking any 
office under the government, to receive the Lord's Sup- 
per, according to the usage of the Church of England, 
within three months after their appointment. The de- 
sign of the Commons in bringing in this bill was to 
exclude Papists from places of trust and profit ; several 
of whom the court had greatly promoted. But it was ex- 
pressed so as also to exclude the Protestant Dissenters^ 

N. B. Tlie Corporation and Test Acts, thovgh flagrantly in- 
consistent with the common rights of good sabjects, remain in foil 
force to this day (a). The applications of Dissenters to Parliament 
for the repeal of them, have only served to bring upon them the 
most illiberal abuse of the High Church party, who in the town 
of Birmingham,, in the year 1791, proceeded to such excesses as to 
instigate a mob to bum the houses of Dr. Priestley and several other 
Dissenters, besides the two largest meeting-houses in that place. 
Similar outrages have been committed in other parts of the king- 
dom* 

Q. 54. How did the Dissenters act in this situation? 

A. They forwarded the bill, as what they thought a 
good barrier against Popery ; which circumstance after- 
wards exposed them to the displeasure of the court. 
The Papists being excluded from places of trust, the 
court no longer discovered any tenderness for Protestant 
Nonconformists, but the King issued out a proclama- 
tion for putting the penal laws against them in ftill execu- 
tion; which accordingly was done : 'and several sham plots 
were fathered upon them to render them more odious 
to government. 

Q. 55. What was the effect of all these acts against 
the Nonconformists ? 

A. Great numbers of them suffered the most extreme 
hardships, in being fined, plundered, driven from their 
families, and imprisoned. Their loss in their trades 
and estates, in the space of three years, is computed 
at Two Millions; and Eight Thousand are said to have 
perished in prison iiv this reign. The same persecutions 
were also carried into Scotland : and there, as well as 

(a) These Acts are now repealed : see the Appendix, p. 69. . 
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in England^ many to avoid the fury o( their persecutors 
fled their country. 

Q. 56. What was the character of James II. who 
succeeded to the crown on the death of Charles ? 

A. He was a professed Papist ; had imbibed the most 
arbitrary principles of government, and persecuted the 
Nonconformists, by enforcing all the penal laws in being 
against them with the utmost rigour. Many for their 
safety transported themselves into Holland and the 
American colonies. Great numbers who staid at home, 
not only endured the utmost severities that the laws 
inflicted, but were treated by their enemies with the 
greatest cruelty ; particularly by Judge Jeff cries* ^ by 
whom many Dissenteri, and other Whigs, were butcher- 
ed in the most barbarous manner : for which the Duke 
of Monmouth's rebellion furnished a plausible handle. 

* See a specimen of bis perseeutbg spirit, in his treatment of 
Mr. Baxter at his trial, Noncon. Memorialf Vol. 2, p. 533. Alao 
of Mr. Thomas Rosewell, whose trial is reprinted in the Protestant 
Dissenters* Magazine. 

Q. 57. What was the effect of these and former 
cruelties ? 

A. Very different from what those who inflicted them 
intended. The cause of Nonconformity, instead of being 
ruined, was strengthened thereby ; partly through the 
in£BU[nous characters of the informers and persecutors, 
but chiefly through the piety, zeal, and fortitude of the 
sufferers, who " took joyfully the spoiling of their goods, 
and rejoiced that they were accounted worthy to suffer " 
for conscience* sake. From these and the like causes, 
though such multitudes were murdered, or obliged to 
fly their country, their numbers were not greatly dimi- 
nished, by reason of additions from the Established 
Church ; which several Cler^fymenf in this reign de- 
serted, as a persecuting church, to take their lot among 
the Nonconformists. 

t Mr. Neal mentions some of their names. See his Hist.f voL 
ii. p. 752. 

Q. 58. Did this persecution of the Dissenters con- 
tinue through Jamen^ reign ? 

A. No; the King very suddenly altered his measures. 
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granted a universal toleration, and even preferred Dis- 
senters to places of trust and profit ; but it was evidently 
with a view the more easily to restore Popery. The 
Dissenters, being jealous of this, would not acknow* 
ledge the dispensing power, but readily granted the 
Church that assistance she now asked of them against 
the Papists ; for which, however, they were ill requited, 
as the solemn promises she made them in the time of her 
danger were forgotten as soon as the danger was over. 

Q. 59. What was there remarkably favourable to 
Dissenters during this Princess life ? 

A. William Prince of Orange, a Protestant of glori- 
ous and immortal memory, by the management of the 
Whigs (a), was brought into England, to support the Pro- 
testant cause ; at which James, being intimidated, ab- 
dicated the throne, which William (with his amiable 
consort Mary) was invited to accept. This event is 
called the Revolution. 

Q. 60. What Act passed in this reign in favour of 
the Dissenters? 

A. The Act of Toleration (b), which exempted Dis- 
senters from suffering the penalties which the law in- 
flicted, and permitted them (on certain conditions to which 
they themselves in general consented) to worship God 
according to the dictates of their own consciences. 

Q, 61. Has the Toleration Act ever been repealed ? 

A. No ; through the good providence of God, the 
enemies of the Dissenters have never been able to effect 
it, though they have several times attempted to abridge 
the liberties thereby granted them*. 

* In the year ISll* a Bill was introduced into the Honee of 
Peers, by the Right Hon. Lord Viscount Sidmouth, intituled An 
Act to explain and render more effectual certain Acts of the first 
year of the reign of K. William and Q. Mary, and of the 19M 
of his present Majesty, so far as the same relate to Protestant 
Dissenting Ministers* But this Bill excited a general alarm among 
the friends of liberty, as a virtual repeal of the whole toleration 
system. Petitions therefore against it were poured in from Dis- 

(a) A party in the government, which was powerfully opposed to 
Popery in the Church, and to despotism in the State. 
ib) In 1689. 
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senters of all denominations, from all parte of the kingdom, in 
confiequence of which it was prevented going into a committee* 
Even the Ministry advised the withdrawment of it, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbary expressed his aversion to press a measure 
which the Dissenters deemed inimical to tiieir liberties (a). 

Q. 62. When had the Dissenters peculiar reason to 
fear their liberties were endangered since the 'Revolu- 
tion ? 

A. In the latter end of Queen Anne^s reign, when 
the Jacobite (5) party had gained great strength and influ- 
ence at court, an act of parliament was passed, called 
the Occasional Conformity Bill, which prevented any 
person, in office under the government, entering into a 
meeting-house. Another, called the Schism Bill, had 
actually obtained the Royal assent, which suffered no 
Dissenters to educate their own children, but required 
them to be put into the hands of Conformists ; and for- 
bade all tutors and schoolmasters being present at any 
conventicle, or dissenting place of worship. 

Q. 63. How came it to pass that this scheme for 
enslaving the Dissenters again was frustrated ? 

A. "Jflie Queen died the very day on which this ini- 
quitous act was to have taken place, (Aug. I, 1714)9 
when the Elector of Brunswick, {George /.), a firm 
friend to civil and religious liberty, was proclaimed King 
of Great Britain, who procured a repeal of the Schism 
Bill in the 5th year of his reign. In his illustrious 
family the sceptre has ever since continued, under whose 
equitable government our legal rights have been pre- 
served, and the Toleration Act not only maintained in- 
violate, but much greater indulgences granted to Dis- 
senters than that act allows ; and their liberties have been 
enlarged. 

Q. 64. What were the conditions by which the benefit 
of the Toleration Act was limited ? 

A. All Dissenting ministers were required not only 
to take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and to 
make the declaration against Popery, but also to sub- 
scribe the doctrinal Articles of the Church of England. 

{a) See p. 70. {b) The party adhering to James I. 
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Q. 65. Did any Dissenting Ministers scruple thus to 
qualify themselves ? 

A. Though some had no difficulty in doing it, others 
of them, even those that approved the doctrines of the 
Church, as well as those of different sentiments, refused 
to suhscrihe the Articles at the requisition of the civil 
magistrate, and as a condition of preaching the gospel, 
apprehending that this would he acknowledging a degree 
of authority in civil governors, injurious to Christian li- 
herty and the right of private judgment; but they were 
willing to give all reasonable security for their behaviour 
as good subjects. 

Q. 66. Were the Dissenting Laity subject to any dif- 
ficulties from which the Toleration Act did not relieve 
them? 

A. The Toleration Act provided no relief for Dis- 
senting Tutors and Schoolmasters ; but all Dissenters 
who kept public schools, or taught youth in any pri- 
vate house, were liable (besides the forfeiture of their 
schools^ to a fine of forty pounds, and to suffer three 
months imprisonment. Nor could any person be legally 
qualified to keep a school, or instruct youth, without a 
license from the Archbishop, Bishop, or Ordinary, and 
a declaration of absolute conformity to the Church of 
England. 

Q. 67. Did the Dissenters ever apply for a legal re- 
dress of these grievances ? 

A. In the year 1772, the body of Dissenting Minis- 
ters in London brought a bill iiuio parliament with this 
view ; of which most of their brethren in the country 
expressed their approbation. But though it passed the 
House of Commons, it was thrown out of the House 
of Lords, the bench of Bishops using their influence 
against it*. The next session, the London ministers, with 
the concurrence of the generality of those in the coun- 

* Ezoepting that the Bp. of JAncoln diyided agaiiut the rest of 
his brethren in fiivoar of the Bill. 

Dr. LaWf the Bp. of Carlisle, soon afterwards folly exculpated 
himself from the charige of intolerance, in an excellent publication, 
intitled, Considerations on the Propriety of requiring Subscript 
fion, 8fc,f in which he strongly expressed his approbation of tiie 
Dissenters' Bill, and his friendly regard to the Dissenters. 
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try, renewed the application, but without success ; though 
they had many learned advocates in the Upper as well 
as the Lower House, who defended their rights in such a 
manner as to do signal honour to their cause, and to 
encourage their hopes of redress at some future period. 

Q. 68, Have the Dissenters since obtained the relief 
which they sought in the matter of subscription ? 

A. In the year 1779, without any further application 
of theirs*, an Act of Parliament passed, whereby the 
benefits of the Toleration Act were granted to Protestant 
Dissenting Ministers and Schoolmasters, upon condition 
of their taking the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, 
making the declaration against Popery, and declaring 
their belief of the Holy Scriptures as containing a Di- 
vine Revelation. 

* Dr. J2o««, the Bishop of Exeter ^ on the 30th of January pre- 
cedmg, preached a very liberal sermon before the House of Lords, 
in which he spoke strongly in fsvonr of grouting the Dissenters the 
liberty for which they had applied. It could not now, indeed, be 
objected to with any appearance of propriety or justice, since a Bill 
had just passed for granting indulgence to die Jtomon CathoHce ; 
a Bill wMch Protestant Dissenters highly approved. The opposlr 
tion made to it by the Protestant Ajuociatian has been ascribed to 
Dissenters J (particularly by Bishop Newton in his Life), and urged 
as a proof of their persecuting spirit, but very unjustly ; since, 
though some of them might be inconsistent enough to join that 
Association, the generality of them disapproved of the principles on 
which it was formed, and not one regular Dissenting Minister in 
London signed their petition to Parliainent. 
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i^tt t^ Sbeeonir* 



THE REASONS OF THE PROTESTANT DISSENT FROM 
THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 



Q. 1. What are the grand principles on which the 
Protestant Dissenters ground their separation from the 
Church by law established ? 

A. The right of private judgment and liberty of con* 
science, in opposition to all human authority in matters 
of religion ; the supremacy of Christ as the only head 
of his church, and the sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures 
as the rule of faith and practice, 

Q. 2. Doth not the Scripture require us to be subject 
to the civil magistrate, as the minister of God, for con- 
science' sake ? 

A. Yes, doubtless, in all civil affairs*, but not in 
matters of religion, much less in things contrary to the 
law of God, for God cannot deny himself; so that all 
human laws which are inconsistent with the divine ought 
to be disobeyed* 

* Rom. xiii. 1—5 ; 1 Pet. ii. 13, 14. 

Q. 3. But is every private man to judge for himself, 
whether the laws of his country are agreeable to the 
laws of God ? 

A. Certainly, in the affairs of religion every man 
ought to judge for himself, since every man must render 
an account of himself to Godf, who has given us an 
infallible rule in his word to guide us, and reasonable 
faculties to understand it ; which private persons are as 
capable of using, to discover the way of truth and duty, 
as magistrates and large bodies of men. Besides, re- 
ligion is a personal thing, and no further deserves the 
name than as it is the effect of conviction and choice. 

t Rom. ziv. 12. 
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Q. 4. But are we not required in Scripture* to obey 
our spiritual rulers ? 

A. We know of.no spiritual rulers who have a juster 
claim to implicit faith and unlimited obedience than civil 
magistrates. The word of God expressly forbids Chris« 
tians g^vmg up conscience to the directions of any manf ; 
and the Apostles themselves disclaimed all dominion over 
it^, and urged it upon their hearers to examine and judge 
for themselves§. 

• Heb. xui. 7—17. 

f Call no man your Father upon earth — neither be ye called 
Masters, for one is your Master, even Christ. — Matt, zxiii. 9, 10. 
In vain do they worship me, teaching for doctrines the command- 
ments of men. — Matt, zv* 9. Standfast in the liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made us free. — Gal. v. 1. 

% Not that we have dominion over your faith, but are helpers 
of your joy. — 2 Cor. i. 24. Neither as being lords over God's 
heritage, but being examples to the flock. — 1 Pet. v. 3. 

$ Philip said to Nathaniel, Come and see. — John i. 46. Why 
even of yourselves judge ye not what is right ? — Luke zii. 57. 
Whether it be right to hearken unto you more than unto God, judge 
ye. — Acts iv. 10. These [Bereans] were more noble than those 
of Thessalonica, in that they searched the Scriptures daily, whether 
those things were so.— Acts zvii. 11* I speak as unto wise men, 
judge ye what I say. — 1 Cor. z. 15. Let every man be fully per« 
suaded in his own mind. — Rom. ziv. 5. Prove all things : hold 
fast that which is good. — 1 Thes. v. 21. 

Q. 5. Have we any instances in Scripture of wise and 
good merCa refusing to conform to the national eata* 
blished religion ? 

A. Yes ; Daniel followed the dictates of his own con- 
science, in praying to his God, as he had been used to 
do, when the King had issued out a decree against it || ; 
as did also the three Hebrew youths, in refusing to con- 
form to the worship of the image which Nebuchadnezzar 
set up t. 

In like manner the apostles of Christ disobeyed the 
Jewish priests and rulers in not conforming to the re- 
ligion of their country ; and when reproved by the High 
Priest, for violating their command, bravely answered, 
« We ought to obey God rather than man**." ^ 

II Dan. vi. 10. ** Acts v. 29. 

^ When ''the princes, the governors and captains, the judges 
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the treasurerB, the coimsellors, the sheriffi, and all the rulers of the 
provinces were gathered together at the dedication of the image, 
and an herald prodaimed the king's order for all the people to 
worship it ;" and they refusing to do so were threatened with being 
cast, for their Noneofrformityt into the fiery furnace ; they nobly 
replied, '* If it be so, our God whom we senre will deUver us out 
of thine hand, O king. But if not, be it known unto thee, that we 
will not serve thy gods, nor worship the golden image which thou 
hast set up." — Dan. iii. 17, 18. 

Q. 6. May a few men who are dissatisfied with the 
national religion publish their private sentiments, and 
worship God according to them in places of their own ? 

A. If men have a right to think for themselves, they 
must have an equal right to act* according to their 
judgment and consdence, and are in duty bound to do 
it. So that where persons think the established forms 
of religion unscriptural or defective, a regard to their 
own edification, and the cause of pure religion, requires 
them to dissent. On this principle, the first Christians 
dissented from the Jewish church, the Gentile converts 
from Pagan estahlishments, and the Church of England 
from the Church of Rome. 

* See Dr. Fumeaux^s masterly Essuy on ToteratioHf § 3. 

Q. 7. Ought we not to be very cautious how we «e- 
paratejrom a Christian and Protestant Church? 

A. Doubtless it is not every trifling circumstance that 
will vindicate separations amopg Christians. But the 
Dissenters apprehend that the grounds of their separa- 
tion from the Church of England are so many and im- 
portant as fully to justify them in it. 

Q. 8. What are the jprincipal things in the Church 
o/Englcmd on which the dissent yrow it is founded? 

A. 1. Its general frame and constitution as national 
and established. 

2. The character and authority of certain officers ap- 
pointed in it. 

3. The imposition of a stated form of prayer, called 
the Liturgy, and many exceptionable things contained 
therein. 

4. The pretended right of enjoining unscriptural cere- 
monies. 
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5. The terms on which ministers are admitted into 
their office, 

6. The want of liberty in the people to choose their 
0¥m ministers. And, 

7. The 'corrupt state of its discipline* 



^l^lA^^^^^»^*^»«^«^^^l0«^«^kMAMAA^«M^I^«^^^^«M 



§ I. Of the general frame and constitution 

OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

Q. 9. What do the Diuenters think to be the serip' 
ture idea of a church of Christ ? 

A. A congregation, or Yoluntary society of Chris- 
tians, who commonly meet together to attend gospel 
ordinances in the same place. And they think every 
such society has a right to transact its own affairs, ac- 
cording to the judgment and conscience of the members 
thereof, independently of any other society whatsoever, 
or without being accountable to any but Jesus Christ, 
or restrained by any laws but his. 

Ilioae who fint ni«iiiteinf>d tbu (pinion in EngUnd were called 
Congregationalittg^ and also Independents i but in this respect, 
the Presbyterians here are now agreed with them, as the Baptists 
have always been. This is the grand principle by which the Pro- 
testant Dissenters are distingnished, and in whidi tibey are all united. 
And this indeed is the only prindple upon which their liberties can 
be maintained in their faU extent : for if every Christian society 
have not the right above mentioned, a door will be opened to hu- 
man governors in affairs of religion ; and it is no great matter 
whether they be the members of tLe Lefistature-, of a Convocation, 
or an Assemklp ; the authority of each being void of fonndatioa in 
Scripture, and inconsistent with the natural rights of mankind. 

Q. 10. How doth it appear that this notion of a 
church of Christ is the scriptural one ? 

A. A niunber of Christians assembled for divine wor- 
ship in a dwelling-house is in Scripture called a church*. 

* Rom. xvL 5, Greet tiie church that is in their house. See 
also 1 Cor. xvi. 19, and Philem. 2. It is observable, that the 
several congregations of Christians in the same province are spoken 
ol, not in the singular but tiie plural number : e. g. the churches 
of Judea, the churches of Galatia, &c. 
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A church is spoken of as coining together in one place * 

When affairs were to be determined relating to a church, 

all the members were called together to give their opin- 

ionf . And we do not find any superior authority ac* 

knowledged or claimed. 

* Acta ii. 1, 46 ; V. 12, 14 ; 1 Cor. xiv. 23. 
t Acts vi. 2, 5 ; xv. 4, 22. 

Q. 11. Wherein does the Constitution of the Church 
of England differ from the account of a church in the 
New Testament ? 

A. The Church of England is not a voluntary society, 
the whole nation being considered as members of it, 
whether professedly so or not ; and obliged by law (ex- 
cepting those included in the Toleration Act), at least 
thrice in the year, to communicate with it in the Lord's 
Supper. It is also incapable (as it is national) of being 
assembled in one place, that the members of it may give 
their vote in ecclesiastical affairs ; and the several con- 
gregations of which it consists are equally destitute of 
this liberty, being all obliged to an absolute uniformity 
in faith, worship, and discipline. 

Q. 12. Is not the word church used in Scripture in a 
larger sense than as denoting a particular congregation ? 

A. Yes ; it sometimes denotes the whole body^ of 
Christians throughout the world, commonly called the 
universal or catholic church. But the Church of Eng- 
land is not, and does not pretend to be, the same with 
this§, for all intelligent persons must allow that many 
may, in this sense, belong to the church of Christ, who 
are not members of the Church of England. — Hence it 
follows, that the body of people through the nation who 
adopt the established mode of worship, cannot be called 
a church in the sense in which the word is used in the 
New Testament, where it always means either a parti* 
cular congregation, or the whole body of Christians. 
t Acts XX. 28 ; Ephes. y. 25, &c. 

§ N. B. The Church of Rome expressly makes this arrogant 
claim. ' Hence the origin of the term Catholic Church and pro* 
bably of national churches. 

Q. 13. What do the Dissenters object to, in the ge- 
neral constitution of the Church of England? 
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A* That it is a civil establisluneiit ; it being framed 
by human authority — its laws founded on Acts of Par- 
liament, and enforced by civil sanctions — and the chief 
magistrate, as such, being its supreme head. Whereas, 
a church of Christ, according to the scripture account 
of it, is a society of persons united merely on religious 
views*, whose laws are no other than the word of Godf , 
(which they have a right to interpret for themselves^,) 
the sanctions of which are purely spiritual§, and whose 
supreme and only head is Jesus Christ||. 

* John xvii. 16 ; xnii. 36. f Psa. six. 7 ; Epfaes. ii. 20. 

It See Q. 4, note §. § 2 Cor. z. 4. 1| Ephes. L 22. 

Q. 14. What power has the King in the Church of 
England^ which constitutes Mm its supreme head ? 

A. The King (or Queen) *^ is vested with all power 
to exercise all manner of ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; and 
Archbishops, Bishops, Archdeacons, and other ecclesias- 
tical persons, have no manner of jurisdiction ecclesiastical, 
but by and under the King's majesty, who hath full power 
and authority to hear and determine all manner of causes 
ecclesiastical, and to reform and correct all vice, sin, er- 
rors, and heresies whatsoever t*" The appointing of 
Bishops also is his prerogative, and the power of or£na* 
tion is derived from him, and held during his pleasure. 

This power Hen. VIII. transferred from the Pope to himself, 
(when he qaarrelled with him aboat the Queen's diYorce), and the 
Kings and Queens of England have enjoyed it ever since. 

^ These are the words of the Act 26 Hen. YIIL cap. 1. 

Q. 15. What objection have Dissenters to this au" 
thority of the King ? 

A. Though they think it their duty to honour and 
obey the King in civil matters, they apprehend such 
power as our present constitution gives him in affairs of 
religion to be not only foreign to the province of the 
civil magistrate, but highly derogatory to the honour 
of Christ, whom God hath appointed ^' Head over all 
things to the church," and a gross infringement on the 
liberty of Christians, who, in matters of faith and con- 
science, are forbidden to be the servants of men* (1 Cor. 
viL 23). 

c 
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Q. )6u if ay it not be of service to Religicm to have 
the authority of the Chief Magistrate o» ite side T 

A. The religicm of Jesus does not want the support 
of human power ; his church is founded on a rock nwre 
stable than any earthly establishment, and the gates of 
hell shall never prevail against it. (Matt. xvi. 18). The 
interference of the civil magistrate in affairs of reli^on 
has often been more injurious than beneficial ; and this 
authority in matters of faith is excee(Ungly dangerous ; 
and indeed the claim is more absurd than that of the 
Pope himself, who has the pretence of infallibility as the 
ground of it. 

, Q. 17. Have the Kings of England been used to exer- 
cise this authority in matters of faith ? 

A. Yes ; and the Queens also, in so great a degree as 
to reverse the votes of Parliaments, and stop the pro* 
ceedings of a whole Convocation of the Clergy. So did 
Queen Anne^ in the case of Mr. Whiston, who was con- 
demned for heresy. 

Q. 18. Did religion ever flourish in a nation where it 
fjQOS not established ? 

A. The religion of Jesus, as established in the hearts 
of men, never flourished more than when it had (as at 
first) all the powers of the earth engaged against it. 

Q. 19. Was not the Jewish church nationaly and as 
such established ^ 

A. The Jewish church was doubtless nationalf and 
established likewise ; yet not by the power of the ciM 
magistrate, but by Jehovah himself, who was its king 
and lawgiver : and no human authority was admitted to 
interfere in the constitution or government of it. That 
church is therefore highly unfit to be made the model 
of one under so different a dispensation as the Christian 
is, and never was intended to be so. 

It has been remarked by some, that the Jewish church was partly 
eonffrejfaiianalf as all the males in the conntry were obliged, at 
appointed seasons, to appear at Jerusalem. 
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§ II. CONCESNING THE OJFFICERS APPOINTED IN THE 

CHURCH OF ENGI^ANSU 

Q. 20. What Officers are employed in the Church of 
Englaiid under ihe King^ to whom the Disaenters object ? 

A* Archbishops, Diocesan Bishops, Archdeacons, 
. Deans, Prebendaries, Canons, Minor Canons, Chan- 
cellors, Vicars-general, Commissaries, Officials, Surro- 
gates, Proctors, &C., officers ^lucK Christ never appointed^ 
and which nothing in the New Testament warrants, bul 
are the effect of an nnnatural alliance of the Church 
with the State, and mostly of Popish original. 

For an accoimt of the natvre and orijpbi of most of these ofih^t» 
see Wilton* 8 BevieWf pp. 153 — 159. 

Q. 21. 'JBow many Oirdera; of Ministers are there in 
the Church of England ? 

A. Three : Bishops, Priests, and Deacons ; for which 
the DissenteiH apprehend there is no scripture warrant. 
The Bishops we read of in the New Testament, were no 
other than the pastors of particular congregations, oft^ 
called jEV^er« or Freshyters*", The term Priest is nearer 
therein applied to ministers as distinguished from other 
Christians, the priestly office (since Christ once offeved 
up himself) being for ever abolished^". The scriptare 
Deacons are not ministeris of the gospel, but temporal 
officers appointed to take care of the poor. (See Acts yi.^ 

* These words are often used as synonymous with BUhops, the 
Greek word for which plainly signifies no more than overseers, 

t l^e office has a relation tor sacrifices : and the appliea^n of 
the term to Christian ministers is to be accounted for from the 
Pqpish doctrine of the sacrifiee of the Mass, and of a real sacrifice 
in the Eucharist. See Wilton's Review j pp. 120, 121, note. 

Q. 22. What is the number, office, and authority 0/ 
ihe Bishcps in the Church of England f 

A. Besides the Archbishops, who are two^ and who 
preside over the others, the Bishops are twentjr-four^ 
They have the sole power of ordaining the Clergy, and 
Tery great authority over them. They perform the rite 

c 2 
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of confirmation, and consecrate churches and church* 
yards. Thej are also invested with great secular power 
and dignity. 

Q. 23. What have you to object tOj in the Superiority 
of the Bishops over the Clergy ? 

A. No such distinction of ministers is appointed hy 
Christ in his church, but on the contrary he has expressly 
forbidden any of them to assume dominion over the rest*. 
And as to the office of an Archbishop^ none pretend to 
produce any scripture warrant fbr it. 

* See Matt. zx. 25^27. ** Ye know that the princes of the 
Gentiles exercise dominion oyer them — ^but it shall not be so among 
yoa; tmt whosoever wiU be chief among yon, let kim be your ier- 
vant." Chap. xxiiL 8. '' Be ye not called Mabii, for one is youi: 
master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren. And call no man 
your Father upon earth, for one is your Father which is in heaven." 
N. B: The Bishops ate called Lords, and Right ReTcrend Fathers 

in God. 

« 

Q. 24. Is there not something exceptionable in the 
manner of making a Bishop ? 

A. There is a great deal of pomp and parade in this 
business, in which, the canonists say, there are these eight 
things 7 nomination, cong6 d*eHre, (or leare to choose), 
election, royal assent, confirmation, creation, consecra- 
tion, and installation, or, as to an Archbishop, enthrone-' 
ment. 

The Cong^ cT^lire is sent from the King to the Dean and Chapter, 
^th' a recommendation of a person whom his M^esty thinks fit to 
iUl.fhe vacant eee» whom accorduigly they always elect to it. The 
apoient custom for the bishop elect to say Nolo epieeopari, it seems, 
is' now disused ; yanous ceremonies, however, are still retained, 
which it might seem invidious here to particvdarize. . The reader 
who wishes for further information respecting them, is referred to 
NeimnCe JUghte qf the Clergy, p. 103, &c., or to Bum's Eeeles. 
iMtie, 

Q. 25. What is objected to in the manner of Ordina- 
tkm by Bishops ? 

A. They require all whom they ordain> to declare iJiat 
liiey are moved by the Holy Ghost,. in undertaking the 
ministerial office; and then pretend (or seem as if ,^y 
(Hrete&ded) to confer the Spirit by the imposition of their 
hlDidsy saying* ^' Receive ye the Holy Ghost.*' 

Q. 26. Can none officiate as Ministers in the "Church 
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of England, who have not been ordained by her own 
Bishops ? 

A. No; all other ordination is pronounced invalid, 
excepting that of the Roman Catholics, who, if they con- 
form to the Church of England, are not required to be 
re-ordained. 

Q. 27. What is the common argument for the exclu- 
sive right of the Bishops to ordain ? 

A. That they have derived it by iminterrupted suc- 
cession from the apostles* 

K. B. This had, by the most rational Churchmen, been generally 
reUnqniflhed, but of late has been revived (a). 

Q. 26* What objections lie agaitisi this ekurn of un- 
interrupted succession ? 

A. The Scriptures nowhere mention it as necessary to 
render ordination valid. The Church of England can- 
not prove that she is possessed of it. And if she could» 
she must have received it through the corrupt channel 
of the Church of Rome. 

Q. 29. What do the Dissenters in general think con- 
cerning .OrdmBiion? 

A., They ^prehend that every man who is qualified, 
for the ministerial office, by ability and piety, has a right 
to exercise it in any society that calls him to it; and that 
ordination is by no means necessary to the useful dis- 
charge of it. Accordingly, many of their ministers 
preach several years before they are ordained. But they 
think it is very decent and useful, and agreeable to the 
scripture model, when they are about to settle with any 
people as pastors, to have the approbation, the prayers, 
and the advice of some of their brethren*; who pretend 
to no authority to constitute them pastors ; that bdng 
derived solely from Christ and the choice of the peo]^« 

* Note. Some on these occasions use the fbrm of laying on of 
hands, but without pretending to convey any spiritual giftj pad 
others disuse it 

Q. 80. What is the extent of a Bishqp*s ^arge and 
authority in the Church of England f 



[a) And recently, by the Oxford Tractarians and otherst with 
extraordinary ardour. — Ed, 
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A. Each Bishop is tlie paster of the whole Diocese, 
and has the charge of all the souls in it, and the goyeni- 
ment of all the Clergy, who are really only his curates ; 
a tmst too great for any man to execute, as each Dioeese 
comprehends some hundred parishes. 

Q. 31. What is the authority of a Bishop over his 
XJIergy? 

A. He not only has authority to inquire into their 
conduct, to exhort them to their duty, and to demand an 
oath of ohedience to himself, according to the canons ; 
but also ihe power of suspension ; which seems too great 
for one man to be intrusted with, and especially for one 
Gkristiaa minister to exercd«e over his brethren* ^^ ^n,-^ 

Q. 32. JFhat is the nature and design of the rite of 
Confirmation, as performed by the Bishops ? 

A. It is designed for young persons thej-eby to take 
tipon themselves the vow whidi their Sponsors made m 
tilieir name at their baptism. 

\ Q. 33. What does the Bishop perform on these oc- 
cdsiohs ? 

A. He thanks God for having regenerated them by 
water and the Holy Ghost, and forgiven all l^eir sins. 
He then lays his hand upon the head of every person, 
and "certifies them all, by that sign, of God's favour, 
and gracious goodness towards them.*' 

Q. 34. What is required of persons in order to their 
beism thus confirmed ? 

A. Nothing more than their having a certificate from 
jth^ minister, that they can say the Lord's prayer, the 
creed, the ten commandments, and the catechism ; and 
their answering all together in the affirmative, to the 
question, which is read of course, ^' Whether they renew 
the vows made in their name at their Baptism?". 

Q. 36. What do Dissenters object tOy m this ceremony f 
A. That it has no foundation in reason or Scripture*, 

^ The principal text urged in faTOur of confirmation, is nothing 
to the purpose, viz. Acts viii. 14, Ike, which refers to the extra- 
ordinary gifts conferred by Peter and John. The confirmation 
<poken of, 4!hap. ziy. 29. and zv. 41, was not by imposition of 
hands, but by preaching. 
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and is attended with very dangerous oooflequences. Be- 
sides, sbonld the propriety of the rite itself be allowed, 
every parish minister seems to be as capable of perform- 
ii^ it as a Bishop. 

Q. 36. What dangerous consequence is likely to arise 
from this rite ? 

A. Ignorant people, who have too good an opinion of 
the Bishop to think he would declare a fiadsehood, are 
likely to look upon themselves to be, what he has de- 
clared they are, pardoned, regenerated, and interested in 
God's favour, and so conclude thdr state is safe, while 
yet they continue in their sins. 

Q. 37. WTuxt do Dissenters object to, in the Consecra- 
tion o/ Churches and Burying-grounds by the Bishop ? 

A. They think Ibat no ceremony can make one place 
more holy than another ; that, if it could, the common 
priests are as able to perform it as the Bishops; and that 
their pretensions of this nature tend greatly to promote 
a superstitious veneration for the places so consecrated, 
as well as for themselves. 

Q. 38. What is that secular power and dignity with 
which the Bishops are invested ? 

A. They have their respective courts of judicature held 
in their cathedrals, and issue writs, not in the King's 
name, (as other courts do), but in their own. They de- 
pute Chancellors to act as Judges ; whose jurisdiction ex- 
tends to all causes concerning marriages, wills, administra- 
tions, &Co a-s well as to persons accused of various crimes* 
on which they pass sentence without a jury, and for which 
they inflict very heavy secular punishments. The Bishops 
are also Lords of Parliament, and as such have a seat in 
the House of Peers.1?^* 



i« 



Some maintain diat they are Peers of the Realm. See Nelson, 
pp. 104 — 108, 3rd edit. The Bishopric of Durham has for many 
oentories been a County Palatine, The Earldom of Sadbergh is 
also aaneKed to this Bishopric. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
is Primate and Metropolitan of all England, and next in dignity 
to the Royal Family. He has the probate of all wills in his pro- 
rince. When any die intestate, having goods in several dUooeses, 
the administration bebngs to him. (Id. p. 61.) '* It is his pri- 
▼il^, by custom, to crown the kings and qneens of England. He 
has also, (by the stat. 25 Hen. VIII. chap. 21), the power of 
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- grmtiiig ditpefMoiUmt in any case not oontrary to the holy JScrip- 
tares and the law of Grod, where the Popt used formerly to grant 

. them ; which ii the foundation of his granting special licenses to 
marry at any place or time, to hold two livings, and to confer de- 
grees in prejudice of the universities, &c." {Blackstone's Com' 
tnent. vol. i. p. 381). ** The Archhishop of Canterbury has, 
indeed, by the laws of England, such extensive powers, that,' ev%r 
since the death of Laud^ the government haa thought proper to 

; raise to that dignity none but men of very moderate principles.' ' 
Guthrie* 8 Geog. Gram. p. 189. 

Q. 39* What M objected to thU dignity and power 
of the Bishops ? 

, A*. It is not verjr connstent yn!&L their characters as 
the servants of the meek and lowly Jesus^ or with their 
pretensions as the successors of the Apostles^ whose 
weapons of warfare were not carnal*, and who affected 
no external pomp or worldly powerf . It must greatly 
interfere with the spiritual duties of their office %% and is 
not agreeable to the free spirit of the English dvil con- 
stitution. 

' *2Cor.x. 4, 1 1 Cor. iv. 1. 10— 13. J Acts vi. 2, 4. 



§ III. Of the liturgy. 

Q. 40. What is the Mode of Worship in the Esta- 
blished Church ? 

A. A form of prayer is statedly used, called the Li- 
turgy, or Common Prayer. 

Q. 41. Do Dissenters think forms of prayer in them- 
selves sinful ? 

A. No ; they think it far better to pray by a form 
than not at all, or in an indecent, incoherent manner ; 
but do not approve the use of a Liturgy, or stated form 
in public worship (a), 

' Many dissenting ministers, v. g. Henry, Bennet, Doddridge^ 
WattSf Mdy, JSovme, Leland, ^c, have drawn up forms, as helps 

' {a) On this subject, reference may be made to a Discourse, by 
Dr. Fye Smith, published in 1820, on <' The Comparative Advan. 
tages of Liturgical Forms and Free Prayer, in Public Worship ;" 
4n which it is attempted to treat both sides of the question copiously 
and impartially.-^-£</. 
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to tbd defotion of the fiunily and doiet, and many of tbe people 
use them u they fee oocatton, though the generality prefer free 
prayer. Some few Disseatiog congr^atums have lately introdnoed 
ft liturgy. 

Q. 42. What are the objections commonly urged 
ogainBt Liturgies in general ? 

A. 1. That the Scripture is silent with respect to the 
necessity or expediency of them, and refers to none in 
use, though it treats largely on divine worship, and men- 
tions the prayers of good men, on various occasions. 

We have no certain aocomit of the use of any Liturgies in tlie 
first ages of the charch ; those of St. Mark and St. Jamei, and 
t^Mtt ol Aiesandriat heing msddfestly spurious. They are fisit 
mentioned in the latter end of the fourth century, and then every 
Biahcqp was left to draw up a form of prayer for hia own church. 
l^eaVs Hitt. voL i. p. 37. 

2. It seems unreasonable, that Christian ministers 
should be confined to an invariable form in their prayers, 
more than in their sermons. 

3. That the use of such a form is attended with many 
disadvantages, both to ministers and people. 

Q. 43. What are the principal disadvantages of a 
Liturgy ? 

A. 1. It tends to promote indolence in ministers, so 
far as it prevents the exertion of their faculties. 

2« The constant repetition of the same things tends to 
deaden the affections of the worshippers^ ^wd promote 
formality. 

3. Liturgies cannot be adapted to all the circumstance^ 
of different societies, and the several events which may 
t)ccur, and which ought to be noticed in public prayer. . 

Q. 44. What ia ohfeeted to the Liturgy of the Chnrch 
of England in particular T 

A. 1* That it is imposed by human authority, so that 
ministers must make no variation from it, whatever pe- 
culiar circumstances may require; and no alteration ean 
be made in it> however proper and necessary, without an 
Act of Parliament, which cannot easily be procured. 

2. Thlit there are many things exceptionable in the 
Liturgy itself ; e.g. in the general form and construction 
of it — ^in the sentiment in several particular parts--*and 
frequently in the language. 

c 3 
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3. That the manner of reciting it is unnatnral and 
unedifying, especially that used in cathedrals. 

Q. 45. What is exceptionable in the general form and 
construction of the Liturgy ? 

A. 1. The method is irregular and confused. The 
several prayers, collects, &c. are without any order or 
connection. 

2. The parts into which it is divided are too many and 
too minute. Some of the distinct prayers, and especially 
the collects*, seem to have no distinguishing object, but 
are little more than introduction and conclusion. 

* E. g. Col. for 2nd Sunday after Epipk ; 2nd before Lent ; 8rd, 
4tb, and dth in Lent. 

3. It is full of tautology and vain repetitionsf . " Ix>rd 
have mercy upon us," and the Gloria Patri, are introduced 
much too frequently. The Lord's prayer is used three 
or four times, and may occur six times in the same ser- 
vice. Li the Litany, ^^ Have mercy upon us miserable 
sinners," is said eight times : <' Gooid Lord, deliver us," 
eight times also : and, '^ We beseech thee to hear us, 
good Lord,** twenty-one. 

t See Matt yi. 7. 

4. It is in some views very defective. The confession 
is much too general ; as indeed are the petitions and 
tiianksgivmgs. And some cases are not provided for. 

5. The petitions are not always adapted to the occa- 
sion, €. g. In tbe service for '(what is strangely called) 
the Ckurehing of Women : " O Lord, save this woman thy 
Servant — ^be thou to her a strong tower from the face of 
ker enemy** The same in the visitation (^ tiie sick. The 
3rd Collect for Evening Prayer, " Lighten our darkne&f 
aad defend us !&om all perils, and dangers of this nighty* 
is impr(^er when read, as it often is, early in the after* 
noon. As likewise is that expression in the morning 
service, ^^ Who hast brought us to the heghming of th£ 
day," when read near noon, or, as sometimes it is, part 
it. See Cand. Dis. p. 115. 

6. Maay of the prayers are needless and redundant, 
e. %• &TQral of the Collects, in which no blessmg is 
asked but what is prayed for m other parts of ifae fiet* 
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vice. The prayers for die King and the Boyal Family 

are disproportioned to the other parts of intercessioou . 

The HiMig is pcayed far three times e?ery Simcbj monung, again 
IB the Commanion Senrice, aad in each of the forms appointed for 
aolesmn days. 

7. There is only one general form of prayer for each 
murnkng aad each evenii^ ; the unvarying use of which 
is imreasoiiable sod weaa^tamant* 

8. The whole of the service is too long, and might 
with advantage he abridged or divided. 

Q. 46. What is exeepiumMe a* to sfflttiment in par-^ 
Heudar parts of the Liturgy t 

A. 1. In the Office of Baptum. 

Sndi expressions are used eonceming the efficacy of 
that lite, as naturally lead persons to conceive <^ it as a 
saving ordinance''' : which, however, is rendered ridicu- 
lous by the questions put to the infant in the person of 
die sponsors, and the answers they make in its name, 
concerning its faith and future condndrf .^ 

* God is thanked for haviog rej^merated the child by his Holy 
Spirit. The ^ater is called the lover qf regeneration, by whid^ 
the child) being bom in original sin and in the wrath of God, is re- 
ceived into the number of the ohfldren oi God, and hein of ever- 
lastiag life. Aooordmglyf in the Catechism^ the child is taught to 
say of its baptism, — *' Wherein I was made a member of Christ, 
a child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven." A 
sentiment as dangerous as it is unreasonaUe aad unacriptural. 

t Q. Dost thou in the name of this child renounce the devil 
mul idl his works f Sec, ? A. I renounce them all. Q. Dost tkou 
keiieoein God, &c. ? A. AH tins I steadfostly believe. Q. Wilt 
thou be baptized in this faith ? A. That is my desire. Q. Wilt 
^^ou keep God's ht^ywiU, &c. ? A. I wfll. 

2. In the Communion Sekvice. 

8ome expressions strongly favour the notion of Christ's 
real jHresence in the bread and wine % : a superstitious 
r^ard to which is encouraged by the use of the term 
eonteeration : and particulariy by the repetition of the 

t " Giaiitiis tiierefore so to eat the flesh qf tlqr dear Son Jesua 
dusnt, aad so to drink lus blood, that our anfid bodies may he 
laade dean by his body," &c. When the minister gives die bread 
he Bsys, '' The body of our Lord Jesus Christ preserve thy body 
and soul;" and wbin giving tiie eup, *^ The blood of our Lord 
ilcBQB Christ pMserve Ikf body and soul," &c. 
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consecration prayer, if the first quantity be not suffi* 
cient*. 

* The order of the mbrie respecting the bread and wine that ia 
left^aaronra strongly of Popish snperstition, and appears somewhat 
ludicrous : ** If any of the bread and wine remain nnconaecrated, 
the curate shall have it to his own use ; but if any remain of that 
which was consecrated, it shall not be carried out of the church, 
but the priest, and such other of the oommunioanta as he shall 
then call unto him, shall immediately after the bleating rewrenify 
4at and drink the tame J* 

3. In the ViisiTATioN of the Sick. 

After the sick person has declared his assent to the 
Articles of the Creed, and professed his repentance axld 
his charity with all men, he is to be ** moved to make a 
special confession of his sins, if he feels his conscience 
troubled." After which confession, the Priest is requir- 
ed, '^ if he humbly and heartily desire it," to absolve hinu 

The form of absolution is really shocking, and downright Popery. 
" Our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath left power to his church to ab- 
soWe all sinners who truly repent and believe in him, of his great 
mercy fbrgiye thee thine offences : and by Mi auMonVy committed 
to me, I absolve thee from all thy ehUt in the name of the Fa&er, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." Amen. 

4. In the Burial Service* 

This one service is read at all funerals, without dis- 
tinction, whatever the age, circumstances, or character 
of the deceased may be ; yea, though they are known to 
have been the most ab«idoned sinners and hardened 
infidels, and to have died without -any signs of repent- 
ance ; excepting they were unbaptizedfy self-murderers^ 

t The refusal of this service at the burial of It^ante, who happen 
to die before they are baptized, is grounded on the shocking idea 
that they cannot be saved (a). 

(a) This arrogant presumption is a plain contradiction to our 
Blessed Saviour's words, " Of such is the kingdom of heaven." 
The newspapers frequently record instances of this folly imd im* 
piety : yet, as if to exhibit in the strongest light the inconsistency 
and falsehood which this ecclesiastical system produces, it is but 
lately (1843) that the corpse of a notorious infidel and blasphemer, 
Richarid Carlile, who had for many years laboured to subvert the 
Christian Religion, was brought for interment to Kensall Green, 
and his family eamestiy begged that the clergyman would not in- 
terfere ; but he insisted upon reading the Burial Service, recognising 
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or exeamtnunieated ; which last case Y«iy rarely hap- 
pens*. In this service, the minister is required to style 
the deceased^ ^ Our dear brother'* — to express a <'sare 
and certain hope of the resurrection to eternal life " — to 
thank God for having taken him ^ out of the miseries of 
this sinful world," &c.> expressions which (during the pre- 
sent relaxation of church discipline) must often hurt 
the consciences of ministers^ , and be attended with very 
dangerous consequences ¥dth respect to the people; who 
may naturally encourage themselves to go on in sin, on 
the presumption of obtaining happiness at last^ while they 
so often hear persons of the most infamous characters, 
when dead, pronounced happy* 

* These cases, however, in which penona are exoommunicated 
ip$o/aeto, (that is, when a person has committed any act upon which 
the Canon Law denounces the penalty of excommunication, though 
it may be an act perfectly innocent, or even eminently tirtuons ; and 
the proeeit of excommunication has not actually taken place), are 
so many, that it is often Impossible for a clergyman to know whc* 
ther he is authorized to read the burial service, or not. 

t On aeeonnt of this OflSoe, Archbishop Saneroft (as he told 
Dr. TtUoUon) would never undertake the cure of souls. See Ca- 
lamy's life of Baxter, vol. i. p. 226. 

5. In some of the Services for Holy Days« 
Particularly that for January 80, and May 29; in 
the former of which, the death of Charles I^ and in the 
latter, the restoration of Charles IL, are commemorated 
in a manner founded on falsehood, and bordering upon 
profaneness. 

On Jan. 30, Charles I. is absurdly styled a Martyr, A duu 
racter is given him much greater than (from his history) he appears 
to deserve ; and his death lamented, Uie guilt of it confessed, and 
the judgmenta of God on account of it deprecated, in a manner 
highly unjustifiable, even supposing his character had been what it 
is represented. But the most shocking part of the service is, the 
reading portions of Scripture relating to the nifferingt qf Ckrist as 
applicable to him. 

The Thanksgivings offered. May 29, for the Restoration of Charles 
II. as '* our most gracious sovereign ; and for restoring to us (by 
him) the public and free profession of God's true religion and wor- 
ship — hia sacred truth and gospel, to the great comfort and joy of 

that awful character as a '* dear brother," and of whom ** we hope 
that he slept in Christ;" and, in spite of all entreaty and re* 
mvnstranee, he did read iti-^Ed^ 
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ov hesrts ;" are rack as we cannot heartUy join in wlien we think 
of the viees 'Of his character, his attempts against the liberties of 
this country, and the immoralities and persecutions of his reign ; 
unless we believed tliere was and coidd be no public and free pro- 
fession of God's true religioui &c. without die hierarchy and litvrggr 
of the CSiiirch of England. 

6. In some of the Portions of Scripture tgp- 
jpiointed to be read. 

Those with which the service begins are hj no means 
so pertinent as many that might be fonnd. The Lessons 
bemg fixed for every day in the year, the connection of 
Scripture is broken, excepting in those few places where 
prayers are read twice every day; and those appointed 
for particular occasions ate not always weH chosen. The 
Songs of the Virgin Mary and of Simeon^ which are 
made a part of the worship in Evening Prayer, are too 
persmial for a congregation to adopt. There seems to 
he no propriety in reading the Epistles aad Gospels as 
distinct from Lessons, and especially, in rea^ag -some 
other portion of Scripture when there is no Gospel or 
i^istle suitable, as for the Crospel^ or for the ^pisUe. 

, 7. In the use of the Apocryphal Books. 

From whence Lessons are appointed to be publicly 
read, and that in the room of scnne part of the sacred 
writings ; which seems to give the Apocrypha equal au- 
thority with the Bible. Some of these Lessons contain 
the most ridiculous stories in the whole book. 

Y. g. The fabulous and gross legends of Bel and the 2>ragoH, of 
Jnditb and Susanntiht (the former of which was first appointed to 
be read by the Common Prayer of Charles II.), and above dl, the 
magical romance of rescuing a fair virgin from tiie enchantments 
of her infernal lover, and conjuring away the amorous devH AsmO" 
deus by the fames of a fish's Uver. Towgood, p. 1 01 . 

8. In the Athanasian Creed. 
"* This creed (whaeh was taken verbatim from the Man 
Book,) seems not calculated to explain or support the 
doctrine of which it treats. The damnatory clauses of 
it are particularly exceptionable*, and render the church 
highly inconsist^t, as she admits persons to her com- 
munion without requiring their belief of it. and expresses 

* The late Bishop of Lincohn (Dr. Tomline) has stnx^ly ol^ected 
to them. Abp. TiUoUon expressed his wish that the Qiurch was 
well rid of this creed altogether. 
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her hope of the salvation of all over whom the burial 
service is read, though they were known to deny it. 

9, In tome parts of the Litany. 

The manner in wMdi the Trinity is €iddre8sed, at the 
beginning, has been thought by Tnnitarians (^Calvin in 
particular) very exceptionable, as it is without scripture 
precedent. All the rest of the petitions are addressed to 
Christ alone. They are in general excellent, bat that 
against sudden death is what some cannot adopt. 

N. 6. The following petition was 10 out at the review in Queen 
Elizabeth's lime: " From the BUhop rf Rome, and all his de- 
tntable enomMes, good Lord deliver vs." 

To the preceding objeetions may be added, 

10. T^e custom of Bidding Prayer. 

This is evidentlr a relic of Popery, and, as it is now 
practised, is a great absurdity: the minister having as- 
cended the pulpit, exhorts the people to pray for the 
king, the magistrates, the clergy, &c., but gives them no 
opportunity for doing it, as he immediately repeats the 
Lord's prayer, and then proceeds to the sermon. 

Bp. Burnet has preserved the form as it was in nse before the 
Keformation, whieh was this: after the preacher had named and 
opened his text, he called on the people to go to prvjers — '^ Te 
shail frey for the Kinff, for the Pope, for the holy CaikoUe 
Churchf Sec." After which they said their beads in sUence, and 
he, Imeeling down, did likewise. Then the sermon proceeded. 
Hist. Rrf. u. 20. 

Q. 47. What is affected against the manner of redt* 
ing the Liturgy ? 

A. The chanting it, as in the cathedrals, is unsuitable 
to the nature of prayer, and the simplicity of gospel- 
worship*. And the mazmer in which the peqple join 

* (JhrnUiny was first introduced in the church of Antiodi, hj 
VUaiia^uSf a man of loose morals, but fond of ceremonies. The 
church of Bome adopted it, where it was improved under several 
Pbpes, and was completed in tiie time of Oreg or yf about the year 
620, and from him intitled the Gregorian chant. Austin the monk 
brought it into Eac^and. Fope Vitaiitm I. (A. D. 683) first ap- 
pointed organs to he used. — Dissert, on Cathed. Worship, 

N. B. The book of Homilies (to whidi every CSergyman sift* 
scribes, as containing a godly and wholescune doctrine,) expressly 
condemns chanting and playing upon the organ, as sorely displeas- 
ing to God, and filthily defiling his holy house. — Horn, on the 
PUiee end Tinse of Prayer. 
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with tbe priest, in the parish chnrclies, is imedifying^ 
nnnajtural, and arbitrary: sometimes making responses'* 
to the petitions he offers ; sometimes repeating a prayer 
along with him ; sometimes saying broken parts of sen- 
tences after him ; sometimes concluding the sentences he 
had begun ; and in the Psalms^ he and they reading a 
verse aJteroately* 

* Rcfipofines are-ased in no other Froteituit ChnrelL. (Mmi). 
These also were introduced by Vo^ Gregory, 

N. B. The alternate recital <fi the Psalmi ia not commanded by 
the Church. 

Q. 48. How is it to he accounted for that there are 
90 many exceptionable things in the Liturgy ? 

A. The plain reason is, the greater part of it was 
taken from the old Popish Liturgy f; from which the 
first Reformers prudently made as little variation as pos- 
sible. But their successors, resting satisfied with what 
they had done, have made no material alteration since. 
Our Church governors, either through indifference or an 
unreasonable aversion to innovations, or an apprehension 
of endangering the whole Church by repairing part of it, 
have hitherto rejected the proposals of many learned 
clergymen in the Chnrch^j (as well as the Presbyterian 
ministers in 1661), for improving the established form. 

t Calderteood in his Church Hist, says, That the Common 
Prayer is little less than a translation of several parcels put to- 
gether of the Roman Breviary, MUtdl, and RituaL These six 
Canticles are word for word from the Man Book: Benediciie 
omnia ; Benedictus Dom, ; Magnificat ; Nunc dimittig ; Qut- 
eunque vult, (or the Athananan Creed), and Te Deum, with Gloria 
Patri after every Psalm. When, therefore, the Devonshire men 
were stirred up to rebellion on account of the alteration of their 
Ifau Book, King Edward Y I. tells them in a letter, to quiet 
them, ** As for the service in the English tongue, it perchance 
seems to you a new service, but yet indeed it is no other but the 
old; the self -same words in English." Aooordingly, some of the 
Pt^es offered to confirm the English Liturgy. See Delauns*s 
Pleat 47—52. 

X See Free and Candid Disquisitions relating to the Church qf 
England, addressed to our Governors in Church and State, by 
Dutt/kl Sons of the Church. 

Q. 49. In what manner is the public worship 0f the 
Dissenters conducted ? 

A. By extemporary prayer, or, as it is sometimes call- 
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ed, f^ee prayer ; in which the minister prays aceocding- 
to his own judgment and ability, without the help of a 
book. 

Q. 50. TFhat warrant have they from Scripture for 
this way of praying T 

A. It was evidently in use long before Liturgies were 
or could be ; for men had prayed to God two thousand 
years before any books were written. And there are ex- 
amples of extemporary prayer in the sacred writings. 

See Acts i. 24, 25 ; iv. 23—30. 

Q. 51. What advantages do the Dissenters suppose 
to attend extemporary pratftr ? 

A. 1* That it obliges ministers (who use it in a pro- 
per manner) to a habit of diligence in conversing with 
divine things. 

2, That it tends to keep up the attention, and excite 
the pious affections of the worshippers. 

3. That it is capable of being best suited to the cir- 
cumstances of the congregation, and to various, sudden, 
4nd interesting occurrences, which ought not to pass un- 
noticed in public devotion. 

Q* 52. How can the people join in extemporary preiyer^ 
since they must went for the close of every sentence de* 
fore they can understand it T 

A. 1. In order properly to join in prayer with an- 
other, it is not necessary to adopt every word as it is 
uttered: it is sufficient to assent to a petition when the 
whole is delivered. 

2. However, those prayers which are called extem- 
porary, are not (and ought not to be) always entirely 
new : many of the same expressions will often occur, 
and especially scripture ones, which may generally be 
understood and assented to, almost as soon as begun. 

Several Dissenting ministers have introdnced their own pre-com- 
posed forms, supposing them to unite the chief advantages of ex- 
temporary prayer and liturgies. 

Q. 53. Jre not extemporary prayers liable to great 
improprieties in method and expression ? 

A. It is allowed, they are not always so accurate as 
forms might be made. But persons of good natural abi- 
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Itties may, by diligent care, acquire a habit of expreBsiag 
themselves with a degree of accuracy sufficient for all 
the purposes of social devotion. And Churchmen should 
remember that there are improprieties in their Liturgy, 
equal to most in the prayers of the regular Dissenters. 

Besides thoie before remarked, (Q. 45), it may not be amiss to 
spedff some ethers in respect to Language only. 

Uncouth and obsolete words and phrases: ** Prevent as in all 
our doings. — Let thy mercy lighten npon us. — Ordered by thy 
ffovemanee, — Thine honourable and true Son.— That we be /uU 
filled with thy grace. — Those things which we ask faithfully. — 
May do such things as be rightful, — For the more confirmation of 
the faith. — ^Through oar sins and wickedness we be sore let and 
hindered. — ^Thy late plague of immoderate rain. — The spirit of 
ghostfy strength.— Great marvels. — Deadly sins," &c. 

Many also occur in the version of the Psalms read in the 
Church, which is done from the vulgate Latin, (besides several 
gross mis-translations) ; e. g. ** Tush — Fie upon thee, fie upon 
thee. — ^Thou art my worship. — He is an wholesome defence. — 
Blessed are the folk. — The time thoa hast plagued us. — O thou 
most highest. — With trumpets and shawms. — ^We have wished you 
good luck. — How sweet are thy words unto my throat. — I will 
bless her victuals,^* &c. &c. 

Redundancies : ** Acknowledge and confess. — Not dissemUe 
nor cloak them. — Pardoneth and absolveth. — ^Vanquish and over- 
come. — Worthily deserved. — Graciously hear us O Christ, grad- 
ovaly hear us O Lord Christ. — See the end qfthe Litany » We 
j^vise thee, we bless thee, we worship thee, we gloiify thee, we 
give thanks to thee for thy great glory, O Lord God, Heaveidy 
King, God the Father Almighty." — Communion Service, 

Want Q^ eonnectiony particularly betweent he Address and the 
Petition : ** Give peace in oar time, O Lord, because there is none 
other that fighteth for us, but only thou, O Grod. O God, who art 
the author of peace and lover of concord, in knowledge of whom, 
9tc. defend us thy humble servants, &c. — Almighty and everlasting 
Grod, who alone workest yreo/ marvels, send down upon our bishops 
and carates the healtibful spirit of thy grace.'* In this last instance 
the connection unhappily suggests, what tbt compilers cannot be 
thought to have intended, viz. that it is a marveUoos thing for ca- 
rates, and even bishops, to have grace. 

Absurd or unintelligible. '* By the mystery of thy holy incar- 
nation, by thy holy nativity and circumcision, by thy baptism, fisuit- 
ing, and temptation, &c. Good Lord deliver us. — Hast given us 
grace in the power of the divine majesty to worship the unity. — 
^lose things, which for our unworthmess we dare not ask, voudi- 
safe to give us. — Thou only art holy, thou only art the Lord, thou 
only O Christ, with the Holy Ghost, art most high in the glory «f 
God' the Father, Amen.'' — In one of the prayers in the Commu- 
nion Service, God is styled Holy Father; bat the Rubric orders 
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tiiat on Drinity Sunday tius tide shall be omitted, as if God was 
not Holy Father that day as much as any other. 

From this specimen of faults in the established Liturgy it ap- 
pears that Churchmen have not quite so much cause to b(M8t of its 
perfection, and its superiority to eKtemporary prayers, eren in 
^p^nt of etepretsion, as might be imagined, i^ it cftionld be 
eonsidered, that, in the latter case, improprieties, when obseryed, 
may be avoided ; but in tiie former, the faults are established aa 
weU as the forms, and must be adhered to, even by those who per- 
tsexve them* 

Q. 54. But is it not requisite that Christians should 
maintain uniformity in their worship ? 

A. If unifonnity in divine worship had been neces- 
sary, Christ himself would have told us so, and the 
Apostles and first Christians would have maintained it ; 
which there is no proof of their having done. And it is 
strange that uniformity should he thought more necessary 
in prayer than in preaching, or in other things in which 
variety is esteemed beauti^l. 

It was not till AuttinU time that the Church began to consult 
about an agreement of prayers ; but still there was no uniformity. 
Nay, vbl the darkest times of Popery tiiere was a variety of forms 
in different sees, witness the Offices for Sanmi^ Bangor, Fori, &c. 

—NeaJ. 

Q. 55. Did not Christ teach his disciples to pray by 
a form, called the Lord's Prayer ? 

A. It is not generally allowed, that he intended it to 
be always used in his church as a form : many consider 
it only as a directory for oar prayers*. But oould the 
contrary be proved, this would not warrant the use of a 
Liturgy^ drawn up by fallible men, much less the impo- 
sition of it by the magistrate. 

* In this maimer pray ye. Matt. vL 9. Luke varies from 
Matthew t and the Church of England from both. 
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% IV. Concerning ceremonies. 

Q. 56. What is the opinion of Dissenters respecting 
Ceremonies in divine worship ? 

A. They disapprove of such as are of human invea- 
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tion, especially when made necessary, and think tbem- 
selves bound to refuse complying with them. 

Q. 57. Are the Ceremcmes of the Church of Eng» 
land forbidden in Scripture ? 

A. They are not expressly forbidden in Scripture, (be^ 
cause they were not in use early enough); butaIlu;t7Z- 
worship* is, one kind of which these are : and their not 
being commandedy is a sufficient reason for refusing them. 

* See Col. iu 20 — 23. " Why are ye subject to ordinances-after 
the commandments and doctrines of men ? Which things have 
indeed a show of wisdom in will-worship and hnmility." 

Q. 58. Does not the Church claim authority to decree 
rites and ceremonies in divine worship ? 

A. Yes, expressly, in the 20th Article ; but Dissenters 
deny the claim, and cannot submit to any of her cere- 
monies, till she can prove her authority to enjoin them 
from Scripture. 

Q. 59. Is nothing to he required in the worship of 
God but what is commanded in Scripture ? 

A. Nothing but what is either expressly commanded, 
-or necessarily implied in a command. 

Q. 60. Are not these Ceremonies indiffereai? Where 
then can he the harm o/ complying with them t 

A. Though allowed to be indifferent in themselTes, 

they may not be so in all the circumstances of them ; 

and if they were, they would cease to be so when made 

terms of Christian communion. 

See 1 Cor. vi. 12. '' AU things are lawful to me, bnt I will not 
•be broaght under the power of any." Vide FumtauK^9 Lettert to 
Btacksione, pp. 156—160, 2nd edit. 

Q. 61. What harm can there he in suhmitting to au- 
thority in things indifferent , for the sake of peace ? 

A. It would be acknowlec^ng in those who have as- 
sumed the office of government in the Church, a right 
which Christ never gave them, the pretension to which 
is derogatory to his honour : and, it would be giving up 
that *' liberty wherewith Christ has made us free," and 
in which we are exhorted to standfast. Gal. v. 1. 

Q. 62. Are we not commanded to ^< let all things be 
•done decently tnd in order ? " May noty thereforcy the 
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heads of the Church appoint whatever is necessary there- 
unto? 

A. All Christians must judge for themselves what is 
decent and orderly. Some think those things to be so, 
which others deem the reverse. And no persons what- 
soever have a right to determine fbr any but' themselves, 
fbk* we own no heads of the church upon earth. 

Q. ^^. Are any bad consequences likely to arise from 
those few ceremonies which the Church of England has 
appointed ? 

A. They can do no good, and may be abused to bad 
purposes. They tend to destroy the simplicity of divine 
worship ; they encourage superstition, and lead the way 
to Popery, which abounds with human inventions. 

Q. 64. But does not the Church of England disclaim 
the errors of Popery ? 

A. It does so in words, but not in fact, so long as it 
ckims authority in matters of faith, or a right to decree 
ceremonies. Those ceremonies which it uses, are evi- 
dently of Popish original ; and upon the same principle 
that it adopts these, it might admit all the rest. 

Q. 65. What are the ceremonies lised in the Church 
of England f 

A. ] • Bowing towards the East. 2. Bowing at the 
name of Jesus. 3. Signing with a Cross in Baptistn. 
4.' Particular gestures in worship, especially kneeling at 
the Lord's supper. 

Q. 66. What is the ceremony o/* bowing to the East? 

A. The communion-table (which is called the altar, 
and is inclosed with rails) is placed at the east end of 
the church ; and to it rigid Churchmen turn their faees, 
from all other parts, when they say the creed, and bow 
when they come to the name of Jesus Christ. 

N. B. This ceremony was reoommeiMledbyt Abp. Laud^s'CtMnMf 
and enforced by blm with great seventy* . 

Q. 67* What do Dissenters object to^ in this ceremony? 

A. L That Christian churches are to have no altarsf 
but only a convenient tabb, at which to administer ihe 
Lord's supper. . 

* The primititre Christiana had no altars : Pope S^UmUrftfeX 
consecrated them, A.D. 1334. 
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2. That there is no reason why this should he placed 
n the eastern part of the building, that being no more; 
sacred than any other. Nor was it so placed alter the 
Beformation, till Laud's time^ hut in the body of the 
Church*. 

3. That the communion-table has no more sanctity in 
it than any other table ; and that the custom of bowing 
towards it had its rise in Popery, which teaches that the 
bread and wine placed upon it are the very body and 
blood of Christ ; which the Church of England professes,, 
with all other Protestants^ to denyf • 

4. That bowing the body in any particular part of di- 
vine worship is an unscriptural ceremony, and savours 
of superstition. Col. ii. 18. 

5. Worshipping towards the east seems to have been 
an old heathen custom, which the Scripture expressly 
condemns. See Ezek. viii. 16. 

* Accordingly the Rubric says, *^ The table shall stand in the 
body of the church, or chancel/' 

if Not indeed quite eonaistentlyj while some expressions in the 
Liturgy remain. See p. 35. — llie Catechism says/'* the ihtng 
siffnified in the Lord's supper is, the body and bhod of Chrisif 
which are verily and indeed taken and received by the faithful." 

Q. 68. Does not the Scripture expressly require that 
" at the name of Jesus every knee should how? " 

A* That passage of Scripture cannot reasonably be 
taken in a literal sense, and therefore does not authorize 
the practice of bowing the body when the name of Jesus 
is mentioned. 

Q. 69. How doth this appear ? 

A. 1. It is imreasonahle to si4)pose that such a cerer 
mony should be enjoined in honour of the Son and not 
of the Father also ; or at the mention of the name of 
Jesus, and not of any other of the names by which the 
Son of God is as frequently called. 

2. If any part of this text is to be literally taken> the 
whole of it onght to be so, which is too absurd to be ad- 
mitted ; for it is there required also, that every tongue 
should confess that Christ is the Lord, of all things in 
heaven^ and on earthy and wider the earth. Phil. ii. 10. 

3. That Church-people themselves do not practise ac*. 
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cording to the literal sense of tliis text, for none of tliem 
(except the women) how the hnee^y hut the head. 

4. That the literal tnmslation of the passage, is not 
AT the name^ hut iNf the name of Jesus. 

5. Some learned and zealous Divines of the Church 
baye giyen up this text, as not to the present purpose. 
Dr. Nichols in particular. 

* Some have said that this ceremony is not enjoined, bat if 
fonnded only in custom; but this is a mistake. The 52nd /i|ftf«c- 
iion of Queen Elizabeth (A.D. 1559) is as follows : ** It is to be 
necessarily received, that whensoever the name of Jesus shall be^ 
in any lesson, sermon, or otherwise pronounced, due reverence be 
nude of aU persons yoong and old, with lowness of courtesy, and 
imcovering of heads ^of the mankind, as thereunto doth necessarily 
belong, and heretofore hath been accustomed/' See also Canon 18. 

i* It is observable that in the Common P^yer Book this waa 
read (as in the old translation of the Bible) in the name &c. 
(▼iz. £p. for Palm^Sunday) till Laud made this alteration, as hs 
did many more, without the sanction of Convocation or Parlia- 
ment. Neal, 

Q. 70. What is the pretence for the Friesfs cross- 
ing the forehead in baptism ? 

A. It is said to be done as a token that the persmi 
baptized " shall not be ashamed to confess the faith of 
Christ crucified, and manfully to fight under his banner.'^ 

The cross in Baptism was first introduced in the fourth Century ^ 
by a sect called the Baeilidians, 

Q. 71. What is objected^ with respect to this ceremony^ 
A. 1. That Christ never appointed it. 

2. If the mark of a cross must be used as a badge of 
a disciple of Christ, it ought either to be visible and per- 
manent, or often repeated, as it is by the Papists. 

3. To use this sign in baptism is to make two sacra- 
ments of one, according to the definition of a sacrament, 
as *< an outward and visible sign of an inward and spi- 
ritual grace." 

4. To use any ceremony in baptism as a token of the 
cross (or sufferings) of Christ, is to make this ordinance 
interfere with the Lord's supper ; in which bread and 
wine are divinely appointed wiUi this special design. 

5w Making tins ceremony essential to the administra- 
tion of baptism, is an unreasonable and unjust imposition 
on the consciences of those who might scruple it. 
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Q. 7S. fFhat is there exceptionable in the Cktirch 
respecting gestures in divine worship ? 

A, 'The Church authoritatively requires the people to 
be continually changing their postures ; to stand in par- 
ticular parts of the service, to kneel in others, and [to sit 
lA others, when neither Scripture nor reascxi points out 
the difference * ; and alwa3rs to kneel >at receiving the 
sacrament. 

* The moet anaooountable instance of this kind is, tiie order to 
sit when the Epistles are read, and to stand at the reading of the 
Gospels, 

. Q, 73. Is not the reverent posture of kneeling the 

best suited to the solemn ordmtaiee of t^e Lord's supper T 

A. If so, our Saviour certainly knew it, and would 

have injoined it, 6r taug&t us to use it by practising it 

with his disciples, when he first instituted the ordinance. 

Q. 74* Is the posture of the Dissenters the same 
that our Lord and his disciples used ? 

A. No ; but it is certain they used the same posture 

with that in which they received their common mealsf • 

The Dissenters therefore think, that, as sitting is the 

common table posture now, they come the nearest to our 

Saviour's pattern in using it at his table. This is most 

suitable to the idea of the Lord's supper as a feast ; and 

it was doubtless the converting the table into an altar^ 

that introduced the custom of kneeling at it^. 

t Viz. the recumbent postnre ; which was, lying on sofas round 
the table, supporting themselves by leaning with the left elbow 
upon it. 

X Pope Honorius ordained it, A.D. 1214. 

Q. 75. But why should Dissenters object to so trifling 
a ceremony as kneeling at the sacrament ^ since they do 
not scruple kneeling at prayer ? 

A. !• They cannot think it a trifling ceremony, when, 
as injoined by the Church, it looks greatly like the ado- 
ration of the elements, and took its rise from the Popish 
adoration of them, as the very body and blood of Christ. 

2. Besides, the Church of England imposes kneeling 
as a necessary term of communion ; for which reason 
alone (supposing it indifferent in itself) it ought not to 
be submitted to. 
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Q; 7Qm Do not the Dissenters make U a term efeem* 
Mtinion, to receive eitting ? 

A* No; the commnnioants among them are entirely 
at liberty to use the posture they like the best, and some 
few have been known to kneel, 

Q. 77. Are there not some other ceremonies obeerved 
in the Church of England? 

A. There are several customs which partake of the 
nature of ceremonies, and are liable to much the same 
objections ; e. g. Wearing particular habits. — Observing 
certain days as holy. — The distinction of places. — And 
the use of sponsors in baptism. All which are mere 
human and arbitrary appointments. 

Q. 78. What is exceptionable respecting habits ? 

A. Besides the distinction made in the form and co- 
lour of their garments, according to the different orders 
of the clergy ; whenever they read the prayers, or ad- 
minister the sacraments or other rites, they are obliged 
to have on the surpUeCf which is made of white linen, as 
an emblem of purity ; which, if there be a sermon^ is 
worn over the other robes, and taken off when the pray- 
ers are ended. 

Q. 79. What is the opinion o/ the Dissenters con^- 
eeming these habits ? 

A. They consider them as relics of Popish supersti- 
tion, particularly the surplice and the change of nument 
in the time of chvine service. But they especially object 
to the imposition of any kind of dress in the worship of 
God ; though they do not conceive one form or colour 
of a garment to be in itself sinful more than another. 

Ther surplice was first worn by Pagan priests, and was brought 
into the Church of Rome by Pope Adrian, 796. 

Q. 80. What days doth the Church appoint to be 
kept holy ? 

A. No less than 150 in the year*, besides the Lord's- 

day : v. g, 29 feasts, 16 vigils, (or fasts before holy- 

'f' See the Calendar and Table of Feasts, &c. If it be said, these 
days are not all designed to be kept holy, it is replied, the 13th 
Canon as strictly injoins the celebration of them as of the Lord's 
Day. If it be now thought needless to keep them, why are they 
aot abolished ? 
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eEay&s) 40* fast» in Leirt, 12 ember-diajs, 3 ro^ien cbys, 
4 solemn days, and all Fridays in tlie year, (exoefi#Bg 
CliFistmsGS-day,) whieh, besides t^se in Lent, are- 49» 

Q. 81. Are ryot some of these days observed toitk 
peculiar solemnity ? 

A. Yes ; CknsimoB Ihify Q<mt Fndky, Easier Sun- 
day, and Whit Sunday ; on wMeb days (excefniazi^ €had 
Fnday, Wkich is a solemn fSiat,) tliepe i9 a omnmuBion 
m aH the parishes) and in many of them oo tbese days^ 
only m the whole year. 

Besidieff these, most other Stmdays va. Hie year are diitingiiished 
hgr partimJ&r nmes, wb* they are in the Churoho^ BamB r e» g; Tbe 
Ist, 2ndy 3rd, and 4th Sanda|p ia Atktenif aad six after it. ; Sepkut* 
genma Sunday, the 3rd before Lent; Sexagenma Sanday, the 2nd 
before Leni; QainguageHma Sunday, the next before. Lent ; Five 
^nadftya mLenii THmtg Simday, and twes^-ftpc Suday^aftet it. 

Q. 82. What do Dissenters object to, m the affpaint- 
ment of these holy-days ? 

A.. I. It is impossible that many of them shonM be 
observed without a culpable neglect of business. 

2. Such observances encourage superstition and' wiflf- 
worship, and are a tacit reflection on the great Efead of 
the church, who has required no day to be kept holy but 
the weekly Sabbath. 

3. Some passages in Scripture strongly ^scoora^ 
them ; especially Gal. iv. 9 — 11. '^ Ebw turn ye again 
to>the w^ amd beggarly elemcsits'? Ye observe doyiE^ 
aod months, and thnes,. and ycairs. i am afvaiid of yo% 
lest I hanre bestowed «poB yea labour in vaiaz.*' 

Q. 83. What is particularly objected to, in the cfSser- 
vatum of Saints-days ? 

A. It looks like the adoration of departed spfrits as 
practised in the Church of Rome, and thus leads to 
Popery, as it evidently sprang from thenee:. 

Q. 84. What distinction of places is remarkable in 
the Establishment T 

A. Besides the supposed holiness of the consecrated 
building, improperly called the churchy the peculiar sancr 
tiity of the altar demands particu^r no^ce. The com- 
munion-table (which from the Pc^isb notiott ef the 
sacrifice of the Eucharist was called an altar) is placed 
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m tfaa cHanceh iyAath is skmaied at the eati eauii of the 
church)^ upon an ascent, and inclosed ^fifth imib> witkm 
whid» the priest alene- enters^ To this he comes from 
A» deaky in t^e midst of the prayvrsv to^ read pnrt of the 
comnranion-servioe, thot^h there he no commnmon, viz. 
live floaMMttKlncHbs^ the epistle, th«^ goapd, and the 
Offertory^, 

The marriaffe' ceremony is sAeo peifbrmed at the altar ; 
aiteysdent rdicof Popery, which makes- matrixiuuiy one 
of the seven saoramentsf . 

* Passages of Scripture reoommending liberality taUie poor, and 
totfaederg^; whicJfeit celleeted while tkcae are rcadw I» aome 
churches the alter ia at such & distMiee thai few of ths people oMi 
hear« N. B. The priest ia required to stand on the Narik^aide of 
the tablie. 

t If it be objected that the DSssenters are inconsistent in snbmit- 
ing to be married at the altar ; it is answered, they consider mar- 
ziage as a ehti affair, and: therefinre can auhmtt to the will of the 
magistrate in rq^ard to the place as w«U as ether dreametanoefrof 
this rite. But perhaps in this respeet the Qju^ers^ are the moat 
consistent (a). 

' Q. 85. What is the office of sponsors in the bajatism 
qfinfanis ? 

Au SpoBsora (or, as they are eommonty called, God- 
fathers and Godmothers) personate the chUd at its bap- 
tism, and solemnly Engage for its religious edncation, 
and even promise and vow three things in Us name : 
** Isl. That il shall renoonce the devil and all his worktf, 
dte pomps: and vanities of this wicked wmid, and all the 
sinfbl lustft of the flesh. 2nd. That it shall believe all 
the articles of the €hristiaflEi ^th. Srd. That it shaM 



(a) .Twenty-three years after the death of the Author,, namely, 
in 19S6, the wisdom of the Legislature passed' as '' Act for Mar- 
riages in England," which rehevea Dissenters, and all otfaec per- 
sens who ehoose to avail themseltes of it, &om die oppsessive 
grioraoce of being compelled to have their marriages solemnized 
by the Clergy, and aceording to the rites, of the Qiurch of Eng- 
Lmd. It provides ample aecurrty against clandestine marriages, 
and! fiara peifeet and permanent r^gUtraiims while it leaves the 
pavtiea at liberty to have ^ps^t kind of religious aerviee they $rc£sff 
Thi& law is a great blessing to conscientious Nonconformista 
though it was clogged, by unfriendly persons, chiefly in the Hous 
of Peers,' with minor dauses involving more trouble and expens 
than necessity or reason requires.^— JStf. 

d2 
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keep God's holy will and commandments, and walk in 
the same all the days of its life." 

For every Maie child there mnst be two Godfathers and one 
Godmother ; for every Female one Godfather and two Godmothers. 
N. B. We have no account of any earlier than the 5th century. 

Q. 86. What are the chief exceptions agatrnt the 
office of sponsors ? 

A. 1. It excludes the parents from enga^ng for the 
education of their own children, who are, in general, the 
fittest to undertake it ; and who, after ally must have the 
chief concern in it. 

Note.— ^The parents are, by the 29th Canon, expressly excluded 
being sponsors, and even excused from being present. 

2. It is a hardship to be obliged to provide three 
sureties for every child; when none are obliged to un- 
dertake the ofBce* 

3. It is making a human addition to what many regard 
as an ordinance of Christ, and a new condition of receiv- 
ing it : for none can be baptized in the Church of Eng- 
land without sponsors. 

They are dispensed with in the private half 'baptism ; a cere- 
money for which it is difficult to conceive any rational foundation. 
The original of it, doubtless, was the same with that of aHowine 
midwives to baptize, viz. the opinion that none dying unbaptized 
can be saved. 

4. The engagettient is such as none can literally ful- 
fil. The hest man on earth cannot he answerable for 
the faith or conduct of another^ — If it be said, ^ All 
that the sureties can be supposed to promise is, that they 
will use all proper meansy that the child may understand 
and believe the articles of the Christian faith, and main- 
tain a truly Christian conduct : " It is replied — 

5. Evefi this is too much for any to promise who do 
not mean to have a principal concern in the child's edu- 
cation ; which, it cannot be supposed, sponsors in ordi- 
nary should intend, or even be capable of. And it 
might well be imagined, that many ignorant and im- 
moral persons, through the necessity of having sureties, 
and for want of better, would be tempted into hypocrisy 
and a solemn mockery of God, by promising what they 
ii£ver meant to fulfil. This is accor<Ungly known to be 
a common case. And thus, — 
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6. Infimt Baptism not only degenerates into a mere 
matter of ceremony, but becomes the occasion of sin. 
The practice of being sponsors by proxy is both farcical 
and profane. 
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§ V. Of subscription to articles. 

Q. 87. On what terms are minitters admitted into 
the Church of England ? 

A. They are required to subscribe and declare their 
hearty assent to certain points of faith, commonly called 
The Thirty^nine Artiele9*y as beuig in nothing contrary 
to the Word of God. 

* The title of them is : " Articles agreed upon by the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of both provinces, and the whole clergy in 
the Convocation holden at London in the year 15C2, for avoiding 
of diversities of opinions, and for the establishing of consent touch- 
ing tme religion/' His Majesty, in his declaration prefixed to the 
Articles, " prohibits his loving subjects the letut difference from 
them, or patting tbeir own sense upon them, bat requires them to 
be taken m the literal and grammatical sense. "^-And yet it is often 
said, persons of very different sentiments may subscribe them, and 
even Dr. Pa/ey' attempts to prove, that any one may do it who is 
not a Papist, a Puritan, or a Baptist* 

N. B. Every youth at his admittance into the University of 
Osford, is obliged to subscribe these Articles, and this among the 
rest : ** That general councils may err, and that the Church of 
Jerusalem, Alexandria, &c. have erred ;" so that (as a leamtfl 
Clergyman remarks) '* even children are looked upon by the Chordi 
of England as suf&cient to judge concerning decrees of councils, 
and to censure them when they find them erroneous." JBen. Mord, 
Inquiry, p. 36. 

Q. ^8. Jre not these Articles generally allowed to 
he orthodox? Why^ then, do Dissenters object to 
them? 

A. The controversy with ti« is not about the sense of 

the Articles, (though this is vrarmly debated among the 

Clergy themselvestt) but about the authority assumed 

t Some maintain that they are Calvinistical, but others strongly 
deny it. See Dean Tucker^ s Letter to Kippis, and a Dissert, on 
Art. 17. Also the Bp. of Lincoln's R^utaiion of Calvinism, and 
Scotfs Answer. But l^e 39 Articles include many other particu- 
lars than what relate to this controversy, which Calvinistieal Dis- 



bj ^all&k men, to idnsw up scttidlcts it£'Mtk fttr ^Mbers to 
siilK<caBibe» «B n meceBsary {[ualificatixm (for preadaiog tbe 
gpH^illyai^nsii nmtdioxity <^e Cfaurdoi «f England leaspneBflly 
claims*. 

senters can no more subscribe than others. They who formerly 
qualified were not aware of this. v. g. 

Art. III. " That Christ went down into Helh'* i. e. into the 
place of the damned. So the compilers meant. 

Art. IV. " That he ascended into Heaven with hi^ flesh and 
bones, and every thing appertaining to man's nature ;" contrary to 
I "Oor. zv. SO — Also, ^at ** he sitfcelh in Hcsven *tin he shall tc- 
tom to judge all men at the last day :" iwbioh ik» miihmtt rim» 
Qaaa.9tsamatrtx}, 

Art. YI. *' That the Test of the canonical books of BcripJtare 
is — ^that their authority never was doubted in the Church. J" vwhich 
does ndt apply to 'M^rejm, James ftht 'Snd of Peter ^ the ^nd imA 
3rd of John, Jude, and The 12et76/a^to»,.«>rto.«oine|iartiftf(t)>e 
Old Testament. 

Art. Viri. "Tliat the Nicene creed, the Athanoiian creed, and 
the Apostles'' creed, are to be thoroughly received, ^because they 
mi^y rbe jproved by certsun warrants of scripture ;" whereas they 
aise -inconsistent with each other, and in some points contracy to 
the 1st and iZed Arttdes. ISee .Ben, Movd. Inqjiixy, pp. Z'i, 35. 

Art. XXIII. **'That no one can lawfully preaotv, or admi- 
niater the Sacraments, who is not calleil'foy those who 'have jpublic 
authority.*' 

Art, XXXin. "That a jieraon rightly ent tiff from the Ohardh 
is to be consillered as an heathen tUl he be reaonoHed ify jamumoi, 
and received into the Church'by a, Judge that hath authority th^re^ 
unttkl** In subscribing tn^faicfa, « Dissentii^ miniater -testified his 
M>pidbfttient^ the oonstitntion ^ Iftie spiritiuil ecnirts, and of €ttt 
^fHafa doctrine "Ofj^aionce, and eonsenteA to 'SBa&ema^e him- 
8^<flnidAll4)is<bffetbRn. 'See^.^fixote: aad^.ilS— llfi. 

Art. XXXYII. '' lauttinike Hdly SeriptusesBod has ghwnto 
ollifoffly princes, 'tiie prerogative "to govern in dl 'eo&enastieiil as 
^M «B»tenq>ordl tAsirs:*' 

If any reader should doubt the sense of any of these Articles, he 
may seoelve .fuU«ati0£ACtioa Ivom 'J>r. WUtcn*^ Review gfisopue of 
the JirUoies, 

* See Art. XX. " The Church hath power to decree rite and 
oertMWWiir^»?wid JmUi imthmrU^ in to nir oamr mes iff/mtb,** To 
thettiHiAh jQti' falsehood of Jthis aflsastiosi, the iduile contcoveoByJu)- 
tween the Church and the Dissenters may be reduced. See Fum, 
Lettsrsto Sktc^stone, p. 14t). — ^^It is a skigidar circumstanoe, ntft 
geanniBy ^^own, that thsB iwDova dause (whieh m inooBnatent 
wjitk*llhe foratier Ariaotev and i:he fotlowing pact 4>f 4kiB) is an aifler^ 
polatiMi. it iras not inaertad by ftlie iCOHLpUers in 1662 .: it was 
unfaBMVin te like (Qonvocation in 1571, nottbeing in the book then 
ratified 4>y j^atliament, tts Dr. ffutier aeknowiedges. Jsi the Syt^ 
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U^ffma CwjfiutUmium pubBsbed at QeMtM 1612, tb0iigh aU the 
other Articles are entire, the XXth begins with these words : EC" 
clesiawm ticet quicqtuim constUuere quod verho Dei adversatur: 
i. e. It is not lawful for the Chure^^ to ordain mny -thing repuff-^ 
mmid i0 4he wotd t^f God. A Letter of Mmle'm to Abp. Lmud, 
1636, xKcesaarilj iiD{died that the eUmse was net authentic. And 
Mmflin safs, that, in 1634, Latin copies of the Articles were printed 
at Oxford withoat it, and that he had such an edition, printed in 
1^16, St the Un]¥efB^ press. See Mr. Pope*9 Letters to Nkbet, 
p. ISS. it>reiDains to ht discovered, vfienand by whom the ^tia¥% 
chiuse was inserted, and why it is 3DOt expunged. 

Q. 89. What is jparticuUirly objected to, in the reqm* 
situm of sueh gubscription ? 

A. 1- That Clirist never conunitted siioh authority to 
any men, or body of men. 

2. l%at none can be quaMed for it without being in- 
fallible. 

3. Tliat it is a tacit reflection upon Holy Scripture, as 
not being sufficiently explicit. 

4. That it is an infringement of Christian liberty, and 
ilendfi i& cixnourage a fi«e mfoiry after trutii. 

5. Thftt Jt fltay be t3ie meaiDS cf ftomotiog and esta^ 
•UbMi^ escror; BJtd nmst be ao ia diSesent ckurdies, 
vidch all have (a&d tiie Cbiircli of Mmne among tlie 
CBBt) aat iBf ual rrigy^ to ^eiMnd aobaeriptiaKi to iiteir re- 
ipfwiiiiw3 m^tuxsoA, 

6. That it tends to keep inquisitiye, conscientious, aad 
able men out of the. Church; while it admits idle, igno- 
rant, mercenary persons, wbo either iak^ the truth of the 
articles upon trust ; or who, for their own ends, would 
iftbacsribe a»y other jti!<tiGles, itifeougb €osfarary to tliese. 

Q. 90. JFkatis tke grand .argmaaeiit wki^the Ckuroh 
ftms t» «(kifeiid ^ier w^rm§ mtkecrip^oin, f 

A^ That ft is veiieBsaiy 'to «eca»e udibfnhy <Mf sevtai- 
ment omeog ber sniBiBters. . 

Q. 91, WM is vsisfSMi ^ iIMb w^§mu^ 

A. i. That uaiforralty of jBfiiitiiDe&t ts not zwceff^rj 

to vCtorisiiBii edificatioQ, and is Bev»er to be expected in 

iihe ipeeseat sitate. 

fi. Tbat, if it weve, demasLdiBg fimbflcriptacua to. arlkdeB 

is »ot the way to fseeure it ; ifor it is not in the po<9W 

of ecaclesiafi^cal hsw to alter men's belief though tfc may 

their profession. 
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3. That the sense of the articles themselves is dis- 
puted, and persons of very different sentiments profess 
honestly to subscribe them. 

4. That the Church of England does not seem so 
much concerned about uniformity oi faith in her Clergy, 
as uniformity of subscription; for, though all are re- 
quired to subscribe the same articles, no inquiry is made 
whether they preach according to them, nor any notic^ 
taken of such as deny them. 

' * Q. 92. Is there a diversity of sentiments among the 
Clergy, notwithstanding their subscription ? . 

A. There is as great diversity of sentiments among 
the Established Clergy, as among any other body of mi- 
nisters, as appears both from their preaching and their 
writings ; which is the source of much controversy among 
them ; and their having all subscribed the same articles 
is the occasion of mutual reproaches. 

Q. 93. Do not Dissenters require a confession of 
faith /roi» their ministers when they are ordained? 

Am The generality of them expect one, but it is vo- 
luntary, and always in the minister's own words ; which 
is a very different thing from subscription to a particular 
form, as a condition of being admitted to the ministerial 
office* , 

Some Dissentiiig ministers, however, decline making any Con- 
flession of Faith at their ordination. 

Q. 94. Is any thing else required of the Clergy, be- 
sides subscribing the TMrty-nine Articles ? 

A. Yes ; they are obliged to declare their belief, that 
there is nothing in the Common Prayer- Book, and the 
book of Ordination, contrary to the word of God* 

^. Q. 95. What is there unreasonable in this ? 

A. It is hard to suppose, that, in so large a volume, 
composed so soon after the Reformation from Popery, 
every thing should be perfectly agreeable to the word of 
God ; or that so numerous a body of men as the Clergy 
are, should believe that it is so ; or indeed, that such a 
belief should be necessary to make them acceptable and 
useful ministers of Christ. 
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Q. 96. Doe8 the Church require any thing more of 
the Clergy previous to their ordination ? 

A. Yes ; they are obliged to swear obedience to the 
Bishop, the Ordinary, and tbeir successors, in every 
thing required in the Canons. This is called canonical 
obe£ence. 

, N. B. The oath of canonical obedience is not limited to the 
Canons of 1603, (in number 141), for many of the old Popish 
Canons remain in fall force. And it is generally agreed that 
XMud*s Canons of 1640 hind the Clergy^ as they passed the Con- 
vocation ; accordingly Bishop Gibson^ in his Codex, always refers 
to them as so doing. 

*Q. 97. Why is this requirement exceptionable ? 

A. Because the New Testament injoins no such «ub'- 
mission in Christ's ministers to one another, or any hu- 
man superior ; and because some of these CaQons are such 
as many learned conscientious ministers cannot obey. 

V. g. The Clergy, among other things, are obl^d by these 
Canons, whenever the Bishop or Ordinary shall require it of them, 
to publish a sentence of excommunication against any who shall 
presume to speak against the Common Prayer~or dei^ any of 
the 39 Articles — or condemn any of the ceremonies of the Church 
— or deny the authority of the Archbishops, Beans, Archdeacons, 
&c.— or affirm that the congregations of Protestant Dissenters are 
true churches. N. B. The excommunication in all these cases is 
ipso facto, (See the Canons of 1603, Nos. 2 — 12.) Among miny 
other curious prohibitions in the Canons, are the following: — 
'* Neither shall any minister, witAout ike Ueemee or diredian qf 
the Bishop, appoint or hold any meetings for sermons — or at- 
tempt, upon any pretence whatsoever — to cast out any Bbvil or 
Pevils.'^ Can. 72. — " We further ordain, that no ecclesiastical 
person shall wear any wrought nightcap — or any light* coloured 
stockings, &c.'' Can. 74. 

Q. 98. But since the Clergy only are obliged to sub* 
scribe, why need the Laity make it an objection egainst 
their conformity ? 

A. 1. The Laity may justly be dissatisfied with a 
Church which requires such unreasonable and unscrip- 
tural terms of conformity from the Clergy. Especially 
as, 

2. The emoluments connected with these . subscrip- 
tions are a strong temptation to prevaricate, and tend 
to bring those men into the Church who are most unfit 
to have the charge of souls ; as well as to keep out 

]>3 
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a»VD» of tbe most cxm8oieiitioas,'^who are best qualified 
for such a trust. 

3. It becomes ail iionest men to bear tkeir teetiiiiony 
AgUBst all impositions in matters of reiigim, tfaougk they 
tiMBMelTes be not immediately affected by ihem; and to 
encourage those ministers, who, on a principle of oo&- 
^eace, separate from the National Church* 



^ VL Concerning the choice of ministers. 



Q. 99. How are tongregaHons supplied ivfth ministers 
in the Church of England ? 

A. Many livings, as they are called, are in tlie gift of 
the King (as all the Bishoprics in effect are) ; some, of 
the Lord Chancellor ; some, of the Bishops ; and some, 
of the Universities : but many bdiong ix) the nobilify and 
gentry. Every person having a living in his gift (who 
is called the patron) may present whcmi he pl^ises to it, 
and the people have no nberty to object, nor the Bishop 
to re&se (except in a few cases) giving institation and 
andiiGtion. 

N. B. These livings (i. e. the advowiDa, or xight of preieata- 
4ioti) ere to be boagtat, and we «OBimoaly Mhrertiflod in ^ psblic 
' p&pcvs. 

Q- lOO. What is the ill consequence of this power of 
pcdrens ? 

A. The minister thus appointed is often disagreeable 
.to the people^ and sometimes -shamefully disqualified for 
his office ; as preferment is more commonly obtained by 
favour than by merit. Irreligious patrons of livings will 
rather give them to such Clergymen as will make them- 
selves agreeable companions, or serve a political interest, 
than to such as wiU be faithfiil to the souls of men. 

Q. 101. How do Dissenters think that congregations 
shm^ld be supplied with ministers ? 

A. They think that no person whatsoever is author- 
ized to impose a minister upon others, but that «very 
congr^atien has a Tight *to dioose its own. 
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Q. 102* Hoio do ihey vindkate this opinion ? 

A. It seems as xeatfonable that all persons should 
choose their own ministers, as their own lawyers or phy- 
sicians. An imposition in the former case is, indeed^ as 
nmcb more unreasonable than in the latter, as the in- 
terests of llie soul are more important than those of the 
body. 

Q. lOB. Is it not better for the Cleigy, that the 
jm^le should be obUged to receive those who are thus 
sent them ? 

A. It is better, doabtleBs, in a temporal view, for those 
Tftko have interest with great mm, and nothing to ve- 
eonunend them to thp people ; but not for the generality 
of the clergy, or the most deserving of them, much less 
fisr tiie Ohurdi: for true «Kcel]eiioe of diaraoter,. espe- 
cially humility and ftithfulnoss in the sacred office, ave 
too oCbea feimd rather a iundexance to promotion, than 
tke OMBBS to •obtain it. Wbereas, if the <dioioe of nd- 
nisteEB OBsided in the people, the best preachers would 
commonly have the preference, and thus there would be 
a powerful motive to emulation among the clergy. 

Q. 104. Is not the choice 'of ministers among the Dis- 
senters often attended with contentions and divisions ? 

A. &Dieti»e8 it doubtless is ; b«it this is not, com- 
paratively, often the case, much less necessarily so. How- 
ever, 'the best Tegulations may be attended with some 
inconvenience, and the same argument equally affects 
the choice of Representatives in Parliament. 

Q. 105. But are the people proper judges of a min-^ 
iater*9 ^fuoUfioaiians f 

A. In general they may be supposed as good judges 
imtthemaeivet, in this case, as the patrons of livings are 
in Ihem, who are often utter atrssgers to the parishion- 
era. If in any instance they judge amiss they are ac- 
cootttaMe to Ood only. And if, upon trial, they find 
they have chosen an imprc^per person, they can dismiss 
him at their pleasure* 

Q. 106. Does the Scripture invest the people with 
the right of choosing their own ministers ? 

A. This seems to be a natural right : it is, therefore, 
Incionbeait on those who would divest them of it, to 
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prove that the Scripture has plainly given them thid au- 
thority. However, the right of the people to choose 
their ministers is what the Scripture very clearly vindi* 
cates. 

Ministers are spoken of ss the servants of tibe church. 2 Cor. 
iv. 5. Christians are exhorted not to believe every i^irit, but to 
try the spirits whether they are of God. 1 Johniv. 1. To beware 
of false prophets. Matt. zziv. 24. And to take heed what they 
hear. Lake viii. 18. Which is inconsistent with a submission to 
those as their spiritual 'guides» whom other persons impose npoa 
them. 

When an Apostle was to be chosen in the room of JudoM the 
^hole body of the disciples was applied to on the occasion. Acts i. 
And even the seven Deacons were not chosen by the Apostles, but 
by the whole multitude^ Acts vL 

Q. 107. But cannot a parish remove a Clergyman 
wfho shaU prove grossly immoral, or ignorant ? 

A. Not without citing him into the Spiritual Court; 
the proceedings of which are so slow, and so expensive, 
as to discourage persons in common life from lodging 
their complunts in them. 



^^^^^i^^i^^^t^^^^^^^^^m0^^m 



§ VII. Concerning church discipline. 

Q. 108. What is objected to in the Discipline of the 
JEstallished Church ? 

A. That it is shamefully defective and corrupt, par- 
ticularly in the admission of persons to the Lord's table. 

Q. 109. Whom does the Church admit to her com- 
munion ? 

A. No persons whatever are refused who have heen 
confirmed by the Bishop, and are not excommunicated^ 
though they be guilty of gross immoralities ; and many 
were obliged (a), to receive the Lord's Supper, merely as 
a qualification for a civil office. 

Qp 110. Mag not the minister refuse those who are 
inoum to be immoral characters ? 



(a) This obligation no longer exists, the Corporation and Test 
liKWS having been repealed in 1828, see Appendix, p. 69. — Md» 
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A. No : Though the rubric orders the clergy to " ad- 
Tertise any evil-liver, that he presume not to come to the 
Lord's table,*' the most infamous sinner in the parish, if 
he should be refused, may appeal to the Ecdesiastical 
Court ; and if he can secure the favour of the Chan<> 
oellor, he may demand admission, and defy the minister^ 
and even the Bishop himself, to exclude him. 

Q, 111. What would be the consequence if a minister 
4fhould conseientumsly persist in refiisinff the sacramen 
to a vicious person, or as a qualification for a civil post? 

A. He would be liable to suspension for such refusal, 
and, if he would not comply, to excommunication. 

Q. 1 12. But does the Church suffer no notice to he 
taken of the immorality of its members ? , 

A. Yes ; but neither the minister of the' parish, nor 
any of the congregation, can exercise any sort of dis- 
cipline : their offences must be brought before the Spi- 
ritual Court, where Chancellors are the Judges, who are 
often Laymen, whose determination will stand in laWi 
though contrary to that of the Bishop. 

Q. 113. What are the crimes cognizable by the 
Spiritual Court? 

A. Adultery, fornication, simony, heresy, schism, 
slander, perjury, neglecting the sacraments, and the like. 

Q. 114. What are the punishments inflicted on pet' 
sons found guilty of these aimes ? 

A. Chiefly those of a mere carnal nature, which the 
gospel does not warrant : such as fines, imprisonments, 
deprivation, and excommunication. Even this last is 
more of a carnal than of a spiritual nature, and the ef^- 
fects of it are dreadi^l. 

Q. 115. What are the effects of excommunication ? 

A. By the lesser excommunication a person is only 
disqualified for the sacraments ; but by the greater he 
is excluded from attending the prayers of the Church, 
and delivered over to the devil. He is also cut off from 
commerce with Christians in temporal affairs : and any 
one who converses with him, after being admonished to 
the contrary, is excommunicated himself. He cannot 
commence a suit in law, nor be a witness in any coart> 



Aor he an atbomBj for another. And if he dntinately 
persist Ibrty cLa^ the King's writ .sends him to jurison, 
where he must continue till he makes satisfaction to the 
Church ; and if he dies without having done it, he ks 
daoBed Christian hurial« 

Q. 116. To what persons does the power ^ tke 
Spiritual Court extend f 

A. Not meffolj to all tiiose who fproiess to belong to 
the Estahliflhed Church, (whether they receive the Lord's 
supper or not), hut to all kinds of persons who dissent 
from lit; asd it is sometimes iempk^ed to. excommunicate 
those from the Church who never .belonged to ii. 

Q. 117« JJ^ots iJie Chsirch o£ten proceed to severity 
with persons for the jcrimss ahove-meaHmed ? 

A. Very seldom, unless they are pmions cof fiuhstwice, 
who 42an stop the^rooeedmgs hy a s]]mt>f moaey. And 
in order to obtain large mulcts from such, causes in this 
oouit have often been very corruptly managed. 

Q. 118. ^ut since this is the Bishop's court, may not 
he interpose if he apprehend any cause is corruptly 
manuffed ? 

A. No ; he cannot : the Chancellor is suppeme and 
uncontrolled m this couit, not liable to be vestcained or 
directed in his j«dictal proceedings, but ^naUy and «b- 
sohitely determines even in cases of exoommunicalnon. 
{Towgoody p. 70). 

Q. 119. W^t kind of discipline 4oes the Church 
mtKntmn with respect to her ministers ? 

A.. It is so lax as not to prevent the adrnk^n of un- 
qualified ministers into the Church, nor to eject them 
frCm it. 

Q. 1"S0. Whut qualifieatiom (xre required of Clergy- 
men, en emder to their fettimg ordination ? 

A. l%ey are reqmred by the Canons to pass an ex- 
amination* by the Bishop, with respect -to thrar leam- 

* Note. The Bishops are prohibited ordaining any man '< unless 

at the feast he be able to yield an aecount erf his faiths tmcording 

' to .tiie 39 AxtbleS) in Laimj and oonfirm tire mne by -ntffieieiit 

teitiBEionieB out of the Holy Scriptufes." Can. ^. But iMr 

Lordships find it sometimes necessary to dii^ense with this : so 



iof^ aasd to iproduee to him a BecGmonendation from three 
Cler^rjamn eooeennig^ their sioral oharacter. But it ^ 
well known» that it is no difficult matter for persons, very 
poorly qualified in hoth these respects, to get into orders 
aadereakttoeoodbeiMficeB. J 

little care beii^ -taken -at onr Umrereities, in the -edncatien of Ifae 
Clergy, that many come for ordination who cannot pass such a test. 
Witness that well-known l a ment at ion of Bp. Bvmef ^<m thiskead : 
*' Oar Ember Weeks (says he) are the grief and ftiwdai of vaj 
iifia. The mu^. greater part of those who «oaie to iK ordained 
are ^oraift to a degree not to he i^jifirehended by those who are 
not obliged to know it, &c.** Bumetfs Past, Care, "New Pre- 
face^ -p. 5. ISee also the 'ConfessfomAy p. 3^. 

Q. 121. But are ignorant and immoral ministers 
suffered to remain in the €hrtrc^ ? 

A. Though the Canons, relating to the diaraeter and 
conduct of the Clergy, are very strict and good*, it is 
well known they are very little regarded : whilst those 
respecting mere forms and ceremonies are rigorously ob- 
served. The consequence of which is too well faiownf . 

* " No ecclesiastical person shall at any time — ^resort to any 
Tayemsy or Alehouses, — ^nor give themselves to — drinking or riot, 
spending their time idly by day or night, playing at dice, cards, or 
tables, or any other unlawful game, but--always endeavouring to 
profit the church of God, having always in mind that they ought 
to excel all others in purity of life, &c/' Canon 65. 

t N. B. It ougbfc, hom^mcr^ to be adAmowledged, aad it is here 
acknowledged with pleasure, that many of the Clergy are persons 
of diertsaguiehed learmng and ezemplffiy piety. Thc^ will own, 
with grief j the troth of the abovfi deplorable account. 

^ 122. Are mii^ Cierffytnen vaffer^ to enjoy their 
hen^cesy toAo neglect ^ pniblic duties of their ofice f 

A. Yes : many isf them eojoy large emo^ments, 
Auildiiig seveieai vahiakle livings, and erti^r church pre- 
ferments,} who seldom or never preach^, xad do not re- 

X This is more especially true of the BishopSf whose other ea- 
gagemfints and iuiperaor dignity are thought to excuse them from 
preaching f excepting now and then on special occasions. Whereas 
the scripture represents preaching as the principal part of the epis- 
dQiua office. See 1 Tim. iii. 2,; 2 Thn. iv. 2. And the Apostles 
fipeed themselves from all secular cares iiiat they might gine ihem- 
setves conHnually to prayer and the ministry of the Word. Acts 
vi. '2 — 4. At Hke eeosecration of the Bisfaops, tiie Archlrisfaop, 
giving iifaem the Bible, «xhoTts them to he diligent in teuehAng teid 
jMUiffJhefioei of Gluistf which they jolemnly engage to be. 
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side within masy miles of tlidr parishes ; hut get poor 
Curates, for a very small sum, to do their work for them*, 

* See this very evil censured in the Prtests of old : Ezek. zliv» 
8 : ''Ye have not kept the charge of mine holy things, but ye 
have set keepers of my charge, [or Curates'], in my sanctuary, for 
yourselves." See also Isa. Ivi. 10, 11 ; and Jer. zziii. 30* 

Q. 123. What do the members of the Church think 
of the disciptioe of it ? 

A* The most sensible and candid are ohliged to own 
that it is very corrupt; and the Liturgy itself teaches 
them once a year, (viz. on Ash Wedneeday^ to wish the 
godly discipline of the primitive church restored. 

Q. 124. Why then is it not restored ? 

A. The plea always has been, that the times would 
not admit of it. But the truth of the case seems to he, 
the discipline of the Church is so corrupt, that those 
who wish an amendment know not where to hegin, and 
those whose province it is, are too much interested in its 
present corrupt state to attempt it. 



*^^^^^>^^^^^»^^»^A^»»>^^^^A^i^* 



§ Vlll. Inferences from the whous* 

' Q. 125. What inferences may he drawn from the 
foregoing account of the Church of England f 

A. I. That the Church of England is very imper- 
fectly reformed from Poperyy and still bears too strong 
resemblance to the Church of Rome, 

See this in a striking manner illustrated in J)elaune*s Plea for 
the Noneotrformists, pp. 34 — 56. 

The reflection of the Earl of Chatham, when the Clerical Peti* 
tion was before the House, was not more severe than just : ** We 
have a Popish liturgy, Calvinistieal Articles, and an .^Irmtntoii 
Clei^." 

2. That therefore it behoves those who have power in 
the Church, to exert themselves in order to carry on the 
reformation ; and endeavour to perfect what the first 
reformers so nobly began, with greater difficulty and 
hazard than their successors have in ihe present day any 
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reason to fear; that so the Church of England may 
truly and consistently call herself Protestant. 

3. That while those on whom this work properly de- 
volves will take no steps towards a farther reform, hut 
on the contrary are determined to keep things as they 
are, it is the indispensable duty of those who are dis- 
satisfied with them, and whose consciences would be un- 
easy with conformity, in a peaceable manner to dissent. 

4. That the Dissenters ought to be exceedingly thank* 
fill to God for, and diligent to the utmost to improve, 
the liberty they enjoy, of separating from a National 
Church, which they think so corrupt, and of worship- 
ping God in places of their own, in a manner agreeable 
to the dictates of their consciences, and, as they think, 
to the rules of God*s holy word ; at the same time sym- 
pathising with, and praying for, those of their Protestant 
brethren abroad who are deprived of this privilege. 

5. That they should also be grateful to their civil 
governors, the king, and those in authority under him, 
through whose clemency they enjoy advantages (though 
no other than their natural right) far superior to what 
their ancestors enjoyed in former reigns ; and to testify 
their g^titude by approving themselves good subjects, 
endeavouring to promote the prosperity of their country, 
and preserve its peace, in every instance that is consist- 
ent with a due regard to the liberty of the constitution. 

6. That they ought to be steadfast in their adherence 
to the cause of Nonconformity, zealous in maintaining 
the great principles of it, and liberal and active to sup- 
port and increase it, by all such methods as are consistent 
with peace, liberty, and charity ; still making it to appear 
that their zeal is principally directed to the cause of 
practical godliness, and the interest of Christ at large, 
even in that Church from which they dissent. 

They should love good men of every name, and re- 
joice wheresoever " Christ is preached and Grod is wor- 
shipped in spirit," though the mode be different from 
their own, making all proper allowance for the prejudices 
of education, which often have too great influence on 
the best of men. But a true catholic spirit does not 
require men to give up their own principles, or be in- 
different to the support of them ; nor ought we to con- 
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fflnn 'ibo imscriptural modes, or suknit to JiHinan ub- 
positions, merdjr because they are apiHx>ved hy maay 
^fbosn we believe to be ^mineat £or piety, dr to jhold the 

If ^e porkicipleB ofdigseut friMii tdie Natioed Church 
he. of any isipoctanee, (and whether tii^ be or net, ht 
4ht Ibrf^oing. pagses iletermine), surely those Dbsentecs 
act n verydBoeoMialeKit pait, who are indifiereiitto themr^ 
asnasy of >wh<im 40001 to forg«t that their $»ie£athers, 
wiuaaa tiiey pt (^ess to yenerate, leUt the National Church, 
wyt on.aocount of decirmesy but thoae imposyaons on 
.cftinreieiice wfakh .strike at ihe head^p of Jesus Clurist, 
aad^iFhieh this Churcfti fitiU cootiniies to pradase. And 
doubtless it is inenmbafti on those who are coQi^anced of 
the truth of l^ose pHiusiplfi^ on which their 4Mm dissent 
is fisnndAd, to take care that thek childran be well in- 
structed ia ^le jkaowledge of them. 
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APPENDIX. 



After the death of the author of the Pkotestant Dis- 
SENTEBs' Catechism, in 1813, seyeral editions of it have 
been printed, with the remarkable and very ungenerous 
and unjust circumstance of suppressing his name in the 
title-page. One cannot but hope that this suppression was 
produced by some other persons, and not (except in the 
way of oversight) by the respectable ministers i^^o edited 
those editions. They also altered some passages and ex- 
cluded others ; but, with a few exceptions of obvious pro- 
priety, the original paragraphs and sentences are restored 
in this edition. 

Those gentlemen also added an Appendix, of which we 
here give some account. 

No. I. of that Appendix was a chronicle of the motions 
for the repeal of the Corporation and Test Laws, which 
had been made within the nfty years previous to the happy 
abrogation of those unjust, unreasonable, and impious enact- 
ments. Those abortive motions were in 1787» 1789, and 
1790. They may be properly superseded by the following 
aTticle by the Rev. George Fritchard, which is here cited 
from that Appendix :— 

'^ TEST ACT REPEAL BILL. 

** This act, after long and interestixig debates, reoeived the royal 
assent, May 9th, 1828. 

** It was received with equal surprise, though not with equal joy, 
by all parties in the nation. — Pious men of «J1 denominations had 
often contemplated, with horror, the profiuiation of the Lord's 
Supper. Dissenters, of course, could not but consider themselves 
to have been unjustly debarred from privileges to which they knew 
they were as much entitled as any other class of his Malesty's faith- 
ful subjects. The continuance of these etils for more than 150 
years had fastened the conviction, and deepened the impression, of 
their wrongs. The suddenness of the deliverance led many to say, in 
the language of the Hebrew captiyes when they heard the procla- 
mation of Cyrus, * We were Uke them that dream.' Paalm cxxri. 1 . 
For even some of the best informed members of the United Com- 
miiiee said, at the commencement of their labours, ' We shall have 
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a ten years' siege of Troy/ The honourable firmness and steadi- 
ness of purpose, in the Duke of Wellington, and Mr. (now Sir 
Robert) Fed, in dealing with a formidabte opposition, engaged the 
deep attention and admiration of many; and the happy concur • 
rence of the two houses was a source of the highest gratification. 
When King George the Fvortir signed Use hill, new splendour was 
added to his crown, atid'we cexdaiiBfed', ' 

Gratior it dies 
Et soles melius nitaat*.— Hor. 

** The beneficial consequences to this nation, and to the world at 
large, no one can estimate. (See the * Test Act Reporter,' which 
enitaiiis a- Bunt^mhiabrifecQUettiui of the Failiam^Hfcary Bebates 
and publie dMnmento). 

'* Ob Wednesday, Jane 18 « 1828, there WBs a dinner, at Free- 
masons' Hall, to celebrate the abolition of the Sacramental Tes^ 
when his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex took the chair,, and 
W. Smith, Eisq^i, M.P'., was deputy-chairman. Lord Stourton, 
Lord Stafford, £ord Clifford, and a Jew other Roman Catholics of 
distinction were in the company: mote than 400 gentlemen cBned 
together on that joyous oiccasion.^^ 



tp 



Bttt a more appropriate celehratioir was femid in the 
free and luibougnt thanksgivings to God, of probably two 
tbonsand' congregations or devout worshippers ; and their 
prayers, that this act of national riffhteotiffliess might be 
improyed to the best purposes of Christian hi^iness, bro- 
thezlj love, and activity in douig^ good; 



The Second' Article in* the* Appendix we here alaw qvofe, 
as it deaerres to be regarded as a signai memorial <!f the 
IHviice' goodness : 

"lord sidmouth's. bo.!*. , . 

" During the last forty years, one of the most important occur- 
rences in the historyv of Dissenters .is that which Lord Sidmouth's 
bill occasioned. I^e following account of it is taken, with abridg. 
ment«, from tite * Sketch of lire Histovy and Proeeedings of the 
Deputies appointed to protect the Civil Rights of ther feot ciiteali 
2)iBsei«EWB>' ate, 999, imd. 

** 'Viaeowdr Skhnosth attempted to^pot theioieratBOK of the Vro* 
testant Dissenttfivai' a new footing. His first speech wsa ddivered 
ra the Hooie oT Lords cm the 2nd of June, 3i869, m whnk he 
fttated that he bod reason to* beiteve many persons took omC Mccnses 
(vi^arl]f bvt in^operly 8o> called) a? Dissenting mmisterB, under 
the Tokratiow Aet, for n9 other purpose than t]ut of obtaining an 
exemptfoft' from parish oifiees and the nriJicia. ^une 30, the eotm- 
mittee o! Depnties appointed a sitb<iiGoramtttse to confer wiith the 
Diflseataig nimiBter» of tin three denomiMtiiins. In the foHvwwg 

* T6e day proceeds mote graticfulTr, 
AM swvhawe li««Uer 1^ 
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jwnr^.Masr 11, 1810, a mb-^samaatlkee widted uftm Lord'SidaMaiai 
tB ascertaift what alteratioBa faia lordship intoidad to. piopooe. la 
this intexview baa lardthip vecy firaoiUy oosnaiMicated liia a«m 
wwa anAwkhea. He Hatcacd with gicat paifeiescs andattentfon 
to. tht objcctKiBB o£ the sah-comaiittce, and expaefsed Tery ISkauA. 
€ipimotm am tin anlqeet of toteratxaiLiii gaiiciat. 0»tlie IStb^of 
Jane, his lordship ga/nt notice of his iatcntioii to<ha»g ia a hilL to 
pacveat^any persaii takiBg oat a certificate aa a pieasheror teacher, 
videsa he bad attaised the a^e of twcnty-ona, was a]^oiiited tai a 
eong^gatioB^ and csold prodoce- testtmoniais of hia fitness, fbr the 
office froBQ some persons of the aame reHgioos peEsnaaioa. 

*' On the 9th of May,. ISII, the noble Yiiooant prtqposed his 
hiB, whidi was read a first time, after some remarks ttom Lord 
HoUand andirom Lord Stanhope; and Lord Sidmonth gave notioe 
of his intention ta move the second reading onxthc 12thi instant. 
The difdrman of the Deputies inmiediatel; summoned a meeting of 
the committee for tiie 13th« A copy of the bill was proonired b; the 
secretary, and two< thousand copies were printed off. At the gene* 
ral meeting of the Deputies on the 15th the following resolutions 
were unanimously agreed to : — * Tliat liberty of conscience, com- 
prehending the frecKlom of public assemblies for religious worship 
and instruction, in such forms and imder such teachers as men 
shall for themselves approve, is the inalienable right of all ; in the 
peaceable exercise of which they are not justly controfiable by the 
crril magistrate. That this liberty has been generally recognised 
in the praetke of the British government, since the era of the 
Be^mluden, under the construction of the statute commonly caUed 
thft Tolecatim!^ Act. Thus, whatever may h««e been the letter of 
the law,, the sj^ik of toleration has beea extended, and a large por- 
tion, of rel%ous liberty actoally enjoyed. That we have beheld with 
great concern a bill lately brought into Parliament, designed, as 
s^pears to us, to> abridge such. reMgious liberty, and having a ten- 
dency to> deprive the lower classes of the community of those 
<q;)portunsties whidi they have so long enjoyed, to attend public 
worship and rdigious instruction under teachers of their own 
choice* That, as deputed by large and respectable bodies of Pro- 
testant Dissenters to attend to their civil rights, it beconies our 
houndea duty immediately to protest against the principle of sucb 
a measure, and to point oat tl^ unjust and vexatious operation of 
the aforesaid bill aa now brought into Parliament. Inat a peti- 
tion against the said biU, grounded on the principles, of the fore- 
going resolutions, be signed by the members of this meeting and 
pcesented to. the legishcture.' 

<< On Friday the 17th, the second reading o£ the bill was une^t- 
pectedly postponed to the 21st. This afforded an oppoiAunity of 
prseuzinj: ngnataras to the petitions,, whicb was. so well employed 
by a committee^, winch had been appointed at a meeting of Dis- 
senters and other friends to Religious Liberty, at the London- 
Tavern) (to which the committee of Deputies had' sent 2110 copies 

• This una a committee ot " HM Pst««w*m» Jitetai^lbit ihe^Pnteittm^niitl^ 
gitm-IiUvlv*" MtloA hiastrong claims on the gratitude of ail Protestant Ois- 
septe ra. The Secsetaries were ThfMXias Pellatt, E^„ (since deceaiedj, and John 
TTITks, Esq., W. P. 
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0f the bill), and also by the Wedeyan Methodiata, that, when the 
bill came on for a second readinj^, above 700 petitions were ready to 
be presented to the House of Lords against its passing into a law. 

*^ On the 2l8t of May, Earl Stanhope presented a petition against 
the bill, signed by upwards of 2000 persons; and said, he had no 
doubt, if it were persisted in, that the petitioners, instead of thou* 
sands, must be counted by millions. The Earl of Liverpool sug- 
gested to his noble friend the expediency of withdrawing the biU. 
After the petitions had been presented, the order of the day was 
read for the second reading of the bill, and Lord Sidmouth spoke 
at considerable length. The archbishop of Canterbary having fol- 
lowed him in a very liberal speech. Lord Erskine entered into the 
debate with great force of argument, and concluded with moving 
that the second reading should be postponed to that day six months. 
The next speakers in succession were the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Holland, Earl Stanhope, Earl Buckinghamshire, Earl Grey, and 
Lord Sidmouth in reply. Lord Erskine*8 motion, being then put, 
was agreed to without a division, and the bill was, therefore, lost." 



No* III, of the Appendix is the following :— 

^^ BBPLT TO BISHOP HOBSLEt's MISREPRESENTATIONS. 

" Mr. Palmer in his preface to the 11th edition, (see ante, p. xiii), 
tells us, ' Bishop Horsley, in his Review of the IHs9entera^ Ceue^* is 
pleased to notice this Catechism, and to say that it inculcates ' no 
one principle of the Christian religion, or of any religion under the 
sun ;' and insinuates that it is calculated to instil into the minds of 
our youth ' a spirit of sedition and rebellion.' On this I would 
make two or three remarks ~ 

''1. It was not the design of the Author of this Catechism to 
give a summary of doctrined principles. 2. As to * sedition and 
rebellion f* Dissenters smile at this calumny, because they know* 
the government would frown upon it. The Dissenters know 
the worth of the House of Brunswick, and the House of Bruns- 
wick knows the worth of the Dissenters. His Majesty has not 
in all his dominions a body of subjects more attached to his 
person and throne, or more warmly disposed to hold to the laws, 
than the Protestant Dissenters. 3. As to doctrinal principles, I 
would say, to meet the Bishop's objection, let the young persons 
who study this Catechism be instructed in those articles which 
the English Reformers professed, for which the Puritans and the 
Nonconformists suffered, and which the Protestant Dissenters now, 
in general, miuntain. 

** I will insert here the sentiments of two or three highly dis- 
tinguished individuals among the English Reformers on some very 
important points. The rising generation cannot too soon become 
acquainted with such men as Wickliffe, and Tyndale, and Cranmer, 
to whom we are more indebted, perhaps, for the translation of the 
Scriptures, than to any other three men that can be named. 

•* Thus Wickliffe: * In Paul's time, two orders of clergymen 
were thought enough for the church, via. priests and deacons : the 
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odier degrees are the inventions of imperions pride. — *Twould be 
good for tbe chnrcb if there were neither Pope nor domineering 
prelate : and that the church were freed from their traditions, as it 
will be after the day of jadgment. — All hunan traditions, whipb 
are not taught in the Gospel, are saperfluonsaad wicked.^'Tis not 
lawfiil for a Christian, after the full publication of tbe law of 
Christ, to devise himself any other laws for the government of the 
church. If the ceremonies of the old law were to cease under the 
law of grace, because of thrar burdensomeness and number, how 
much more should such traditions of men, as are devised without 
any Scripture foandation, cease in the time of that law of grace V 
— Jn Pierces Vind, of the DuaenierSt ^.4. 

'* Toplady remarks, that Wickliffe was sound in tiiie article of 
gratuitous pardon and justification by the death and righteousness 
of Jesus Christ, and uses these words : * All that follow Christ, 
being justified by his righteousness, shall be saved as his offspring.' 
— Historic Proof t p. 195. 

** Tyndale*8 writings abundantly prove that he taught the same 
doctrine. I will extract a few lines from his answer to Sir Thomas 
More : — ' And ye must understand that we sometime dispute for- 
ward, from the cause to the effiect, and sometime backward, from 
the effect to the cause ; and must beware that we be not therewith 
beguiled. We say summer is come, and therefore all is green, and 
dispute forward, for summer is the cause of the greenness. We 
say the trees be green, and therefore summer is come, and dispute 
backward,' from the effect to the cause; for the green trees make 
not summer, but make summer known. So we dispute backward, 
the man doth good deeds and profitable unto his neighbour, he 
inu8< therefore love God : he loveth God, he must therefore have a 
true iaith and see mercy. And yet my works make not my love, 
nor my love my faith, nor my faith God's mercy : but contrary, 
God's mercy maketh my faith, and my faith my love, and my love 
my works.' — WprkSj 1573., p, 337. 

** Cranmer*s sentiments appear in King Edward's Catechism, to 
which the Reformers subscribed. * llie first, principal, and most 
proper cause of our justification and salvation is the goodness and love 
of God, whereby he chose us for his own, before he made the world. 
After that, God granteth us to be called, by the preaching of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, when the Spirit of the Lord is poured into 
us : by whose guiding and governance we be led to settle our trust 
in God, and hope for the performance of his promise. From the 
same Spirit also cometh our sanctification ; the love of God and of 
' our neighbour, justice, and uprightness of life. Finally, to say all 
in sum : whatever is in us, or may be done of us, honest, pure, 
true, and good, it altogether springeth out of this most pleasant 
rock, from this most plentiful fountain, the goodness, love, choice, 
and unchangeable purpose of God. He is Sie cause ; the rest are 
the fruits and eSecU.* ^Toplady* a Historic Proof of ike Doc- 
trinal Calvinism of the Church of England^ p, 271." 
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No. IV. 

SOME PRINCIPAL FACTS AND OCCURRENCES CONNECTED WITH 
THE HISTORT OF NONCONFORMITY, AND THE OREAT CAUSE 
OF CIVIL AND RSUaiOUS FREEDOM. 

THE REFORMATION. 

Hbnbt VIII. 1509—1547. 

1534. The Pope's supremacy is abolished, and the lOng's esta- 
blished. 

Edward VI. 1547—1553. 
1547. Hooper refuses to put on the canonical habit. 

Mart. 1553—1558. 
1556. Granmer burnt at Oxford. 

Elizabsth. 155&— 1602. 

1562. A Convocation reviews and establishes the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles of F«ith. 

1572. The first Presbyterian church in England formed at Wands- 
worth. 

Jambs 1. 1602—1625. 

1602. The Hampton Court Coi^erenoe. 
1607. The first (General) Baptist church formed. 
161 1 . The present authorized version of the Bible first published. 
1616. The first Independent church formed. 
1618. A proclamation, usually styled the Book of Sports for the 
Lord's Day, enforced by royal authority. 

Charles I. 1625—1649. 

1633. First (Particular) Baptist church in London. 
1643. The Westminster Assembly convened. (Authors of the 
Catechism). 



THE COMMONWEALTH. 1649—1653. 
THE PROTECTORATE. 1653—1660. 



THE RESTORATION. 

Chablbs II. 1660—1685. 

1661. The Corporation Act. 

1662. The Act of Uniformity. Bartholomew Day, August 24. 
1664. The Conventicle Act. 
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1665. The Oxford Act, or Five-mile Act. N.B. Tbu act and the 
Coayenticle Act were repealed in 1812 by the New Toler- 
ation Act. 

1673. The Test Act. 

1680. The Ezdonon Bill. 

Jaiiss II. 1685—1688. 

1687. The King's declaration for liberty of conscience. 

1688. Seven Bishops sent to the Tower for resistmg the King's 

arbitrary measures. 



THE REVOLUTION. 

Kino William and Queen Mart. 1688 — 1702. 

1688. The Revolution. 

1689. The Toleration Act. Royal assent given May 24th. 

Anne. 1702—1714. 

1710. Riots in London, by which several Dissenting Meeting- 

honses were destroyed. 
1714. The Schism Bill frustrated, the Queen dying on the very 

day when it was to take effect, August 1. 



THE HOUSE OP BRUNSWICK. 

GbobgeL 1714—1727. 

1719. The Salters' Hall Conference on subscribing creeds and 
articles of faith. 

George II. 1727—1760. 

1727. The three denominations in London, Presbyterian, Inde- 
pendent, and Baptist, form themselves into a society. 

1729. Dr. Doddiridge being settled as a tutor at Northampton, a 
prosecution is commenced against him. The king orders 
it to be stopped. 

1 732. The Society of Deputies formed by the three denominations. 

1733. The Ministers' Widows' Pund Society, supported by the 

three denominations. 

1735. The Salters' Hall Lecture against Popery, by London mi- 
nisters of the three denominations. 

1 750. The Society for Promoting Religious iCnowledge among the 
Poor, by the same. 

1 754. The Marriage Act. " An Act for the better preventing of 
Clandestine Marriages." 

George III. 1760—1820. 
1779. An Act for the Relief of Dissenting Schoolmasters. 
1787, 1789, 1790. Unsuccessful petitions for the repeal of the 
Corporation and Test Acts. 
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1807. March 25. The act abolishing the slave-trade. 

1812. The new Toleration Act, intitled, ** An Act to repeal cer- 

tain Acts, and amend other Acts, relating to Religious 
Worship and Assemblies, and Persons teaching or 
preaching therein.'' 

1813. "An Act to relieve Persons who impugn the Doctrine of 

the Holy Trinity from certain Penalties.'* N.B. This is 
commonly called Mr. William Smith's Act. 
1818. The Society for the Relief of Aged and Infirm Protestant 
Dissenting Ministers of the Three Denominations. 

George IV. 1820—1830. 

1828. The repeal of the Corporation and Test Act. Royal assent 

given May 9. 

1829. The Catholic Relief Bill. Royal assent given April 13. 

%* The Editor (Mr. Pritchard) is sensible that this is a very im. 
perfect outline ; let the stadions youth fill up veith interesting occur- 
rences, arranged according to his own taste. It was intended only 
to furnish a useful hint to those who are carefully perusing our eccle- 
siastical history. 

William IV. 1830. 

1830. July 28. Addresses to the King and to the Queen, by the 

three denominations. 

1831. March 1. Lord John Russell brings forward his motion 

for Brform in Parliament. 

1832. June 7. The Reform Bill received the Royal assent. 
1834. Aug. 1. The extinction of slavery in the British colonies. 
1836. Aug. 17. Act for Maniages in Enghmd, (6 & 7 Will. 4, 

c. 85). Act for Registering Births, Deaths, and Mar- 
riages in England, (6 & 7 Will. 4, c. 86). 

Victoria, 1837. 

1838. August 1. Extinction of Slavery in the West Indies. 

1840. February 10. Queen Victoria married to Prince Albert. 
June 10. Queen Victoria shot at by Oxford. 

Nov. 21. Princess Royal bom. 

1841. Nov. 9. Prince of Wales bom. 



As a conclusion to the aboye Chronology^ the Editor has 
subjoined an account of the 

R£C£MT ATTACK UPON THE RIGHTS OF DISSENTERS. 

In the earlier half of the present year (1843) an endeavour has 
been made to undermine Religious Liberty, in a manner so artful 
and insidious that its character and tendency were not at first per- 
ceived by the parties most intimately concerned. The agent in the 
attempt was Sir James Graham, the Home Secretary of Sie present 
Ministry ; but there is evidence that the concealed instigators were 
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some of tlie erer-busyand liberty-hatmg men usually known asliigh* 
churchmen and Tories. Under the pretext of a comprehensive 
measure for promoting the education of poor children in the manu- 
facturing districts, a bill was brought into the Commons' House of 
Parliamenty of which the design and tendency were, by a complication 
of arrangements, to shackle and eventually destroy the beneficent 
labours of Dissenters in their Sunday and other schools, which, 
for many years, they have maintained with evident and extensive 
usefulness ; and eventually to place the direction and control of 
the education of the poor in the hands of the bishops and clergy. 
The ostensible author of this measure manifested a determined 
resolution to carry it, in the face of unprecedented remonstrances 
and petitions, signed by the greatest number of intelligent and reli- 
gious persons that have ever been known to step forward in peaceful 
oppontion to public wrong*. At last the bill was withdrawn, but 
a cUsposition was manifested to renew the attempt, when any circum- 
stances may seem favourable to it. It therefore becomes Dissent- 
ers, and all who would befriend the rights of conscience, to be vigi- 
lant and alert. 

Among the methods employed to compass the ends of those who 
supported this measure, one was the propagation of great and di- 
vernfied falsehoods with regard to the state of morals and the pro- 
portions of crime in the manufacturing districts of the northern 
counties. Those injurious representations excited a gentleman at 
Leeds, Edward Baines, Jun. Esq., to institute and complete a statis- 
tical inquiry into the ** Social, Educational, and Religious State of 
the Manufacturing Districts," and to publish it in an 8 vo pamphlet. 
In thatvaluable document the clearest proofs are given,that, in regard 
to education, morality, industry, and general order, those calumniated 
towns and villages are far superior to ** the great metropolis of the 
land, the selectest portions of Westminster, in the very presence of 
the throne, the legislature, the aristocracy, and the hierarchy — 
the Arcadias of Dorsetshire and the south, and even the learned 
shades of Oxford.'' Among many other facts, it is established, 
that, by the voluntary zeal and liberality of the inhabitants, within 
less than the last fifty years, provision for religious instruction in 
places of worship (additional to what before existed) has been made, 
which affords 70,611 sittings in the Parliamentary cliurches, and 
612,184 in other buildings ; that one-sixth of the whole population 
consists of Sunday-school children, who are generally taught by con- 
scientious and efficient instructors ; that those gratuitous teachers 
are tixiy^six thousand ; that the proportions of Sunday scholars 
are, of the Established Church, 123,451, and of other denomina- 
tions, 285,080; and that the proportions of the Established Church 
and other religious bodies, (as indicated by the sittings in churches 
and chapels), are. Established Church, 377,104 sittings; Dissent- 
ing denominations, 617,479.— £<2. 



• Agaxmt Sir J. Graham's bill 13,369 2,068,029 

Against his pnUndetty amoided bUl 1 1,839 1,920,574. 
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No. V. 

OF THE NUMBER OF EJECTED MINISTERS. 

On the number of the ejected ministers, Mr. Hallam has recently 
made some obsenrations which deserve a place here. 

** Neal, 625 — 636. Baxter told Burnet, as the latter says, p. 185, 
that not above 300 would have resigned, had the terms of the King's 
declaration been adhered to. The blame, he goes on, fell chidly 
on Sheldon. But Clarendon was charged with entertaining the 
Presbyterians with good words, while he was giving way to the 
bishops. See also p. 268. Baxter puts the number of the deprived 
at 1800. — Life, 384. And it has generally been reckoned about 
2000; though Burnet says it has been much controverted. If, 
indeed, we can rely on Calamy's Account of the ejected Ministers, 
abridged by Palmer, under the title of the Nonconformist's Me- 
morial, the number must have been full 2400. Kennett, however, 
(Register, 807), notices great mistakes of Calamy, in respect only 
to one diocese, that of Peterboroogh. Probably both in this col- 
lection, and in that of Walker on the other side, as in all martyr- 
ologies, there are abundant errors ; but enough will remain to afford 
memorable examples of conscientious suffering; and we cannot 
read, without indignation, Kennet's endeavours, in the conclusion 
of this volume, to extenuate the praise of the deprived Presby- 
terians, by captious and unfidr arguments.'' — Hallam* m ConsHhtt. 
Hist.i vol. ii. p. 462, note. 

Dr. Bates speaks of them as about 2000 in number, as the reader 
may see in Nathaniel Taylor's Reply to Sherlock, p. 107. 

Andrew Marvell says, ** Several thousands of those ministers 
being, upon one memorable day, ousted of their subsistence," &c. 
Rehearsal Transposedt p. 307. 

Daniel De Foe informs us, that. ** above 3000 ministers were 
placed and deposed in the kingdom of England in one day." 
Memoirs of his Life and Times, by Walter Wilson, vol. i. p. 17. 
See also vol. ii. p. 248, where he speaks of them as 3000 ministers 
silenced and (urned out." 

Job Orton made no objection to the number as stated by Mr. 
Palmer. But he says, and this is decisive, '* I have read your 
manuscript, (of the Catechism), and examined it with all the atten- 
tion and care I can." And in a letter dated in the following year 
(1773) he says, *' Before your letter came to hand, I had given 
your Catechism (then printed) a third careful review." Letters to 
Dissenting Ministers t &c. vol. ii., pp. 129, 142, 143. See also 
Williams's Life of Philip Henry, p. 96, and Mr. Henry's Willf 
p. 340. 

Walter Wilson speaks of them as ** about two thousand."-— X^/i; 
o/X)e^e, vol. ii. p. 34. 
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No. VI, 

LIST OF BOOKS AND TRACTS IN DEFENCE OF THE CHUBCH OF 
ENGLAND, AND OF NONCONFORMITY. ^ 

The Inquirer may deriYe advantage from oonralting any one or 
more of the foUowing Books and Tracts that may fall in his way. 

In Dtfence qfthe Church of England, 

Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, a new Edition, by Benjamin Han- 
bury, Esq. — The judicious Hooker, as he is commonly termed, 
is justly regarded one of the ablest champions the Church of 
England ever bad. 

Dodwell on Separation. 

StiUingfleet's Irenicunu 

Pearson on the Creed. 

Burnet on the Articles. 

Cases to recover Dissenters. 

Baxter's Plea for Nonconformity. 

Paley on Establishments, in his Moral and Political Philosophy. 

In Drfence of Noneonfbrmity, 

Alsop's Melius InptirendutHy or Sober Inquiry, 8cc., cd. 3, 1681. 
On account of his wit, he was called the Dissenting South, 

Peirce's Vindication of the Dissenters. 

Delaune's Plea. 

Calamy's Defence of Moderate Nonconformity. 

Lord Brooke on Episcopacy. 

Watts's Humble Attempt towards the Revival of Practical Religion. 

Social Religion exemplified, with Dr. Edward Williams's Notes« 

Calderwood's Altare Damascenum. 

Matthew Henry on Schism. 

Edwd. Polhill, Esq., on Schism. ' 

Neal's History of the Puritans. 

Palmer's Nonconformists* Memorial. 

Bourn's Vindication of Dissenters. 

Fownes on Toleration. 

Archdeacon Blackbume's Confessional. 

Fumeaux's Letters to Judge Blackstone. 

Towgood's Letters. 

Towgood's Essay towards attaining a true Idea of the Character 
and Reign of King Charles the First, and the Causes of the Civil 
War. Extracted from, and delivered in the very words of some 
of the most authentic and celebrated historians, viz. Clarendon, 
Whitelocke, Burnet, Coke, Echard, Rapin, Tindal, Neal, &c. 
Third edition, 12mo. 

An Answer to the Inquiry, Why are you a DUeenter? Fifth 
edition. 1812. 

Graham on Establishments. 

Friend's Letters to Bishop Prettyman. 
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Gill's Eleven Reasons for Dissent, in his Posthumous Works. 

Robinson's Plan of Lectures on Nonconformity. 

Messrs. Bogue and Bennett's History of Dissenters. 

Mr. Ivimey's History of the English Baptists. 

Mr. Adam Taylor's History of the General Baptists. 

Mr. Benjamin Brook's Lives of the Puritans. Their history is 
their best defence. 

Mr. Benjamin Brook's History of Religions Liberty. 

Dissent fully justified. 

Mr. Cornish's Brief History of the Puritans. 

Mr. Wilson's History of Dissenting Churches. 

Sketch of the History and Proceedings of the Deputies appointed 
to protect the civU rights of the Protestant Dissenters, with a 
Summary of the Laws affecting Protestant Dissenters. — No 
Dissenting congregation should be without this book. 

The Chairman of the Deputies (1843) is Henry Waymouth, 
Esq. ; J. Remington Mills, Esq., Treasurer ; Hugh Terrdl, Esq., 
Secretary. 

Mr. Josiah Conder on Protestant Nonconformity. — This masterly 
performance has been judiciously abridged by the Author, for 
more general circulation. 

Mr. Thomas Clarke's History of Intolerance. 

Mr. Fuller's Reply to Mr. Robinson of Leicester. 

Mr. Robt. Hall, in his '' Liberty of the Press," Sect. 5. 

Dr. Winter's Pastoral Letters on Nonconformity. 

Coansellor's Bristed's Thoughts on the Anglican and Anglo- 
American Churches. 

Dr. Newman's Sermon, intitled, ** The Principles of Noncon- 
formity sanctioned by the New Testament.'' 

Dr. Newman's Pastoral Letter to the Baptist Church at Bow. 

Reasons for Secession from the Church of England ; by the late 
W. Hum, formerly Vicar of Debenham, Suffolk, &c. 

Principles of Dissent, by Mr. Scales of Leeds. 

Twelve Lectures on Ecclesiastical History and Nonconformity, by 
Isaac Mann; A.M. 1820. 

Memoirs of the Life and Times of Daniel De Foe, by Walter 
Wilson, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Calamy's Life and Times, by John ToweU Rutt, Esq. 

Orme's Life of Baxter. 

Dissent and the Church of England, by the Rev. John Angell James. 

Hints on the Duty of Dissent, by a Congregational Nonconformist. 

Dr. Price's History of Protestant Nonconformity in England. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

Dr. Wardlaw's Lectures on National Church Establishments. 

Recent works, by Dr. Redford, Mr. Angus, &c. 

Sir J. B. Williams's Letters on Puritanism and Nonconformity. 

Prof. Vinet, on Professing Religious Convictions; translated by 
Mr. Theodore Jones. 
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